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Tue masterly presidential address of my predecessor in this 
office was devoted to “‘ The Problem of Truth.’”’” He spoke with 
authority a unifying word in the struggles which characterize the 
American Philosophy of to-day. He focused the interest of our 
Association on the one central point from which our discussions 
in recent years have been derived, and there certainly can be no 
higher mission for such presidential addresses than to give ex- 
pression in this way to that which stands in the foreground of our 
thoughts. Yet, is it merely the law of psychical contrast which 
makes me believe that there is one thing not less important than 
the center of our interests, namely, the center of our neglects ? 
Am I entirely wrong in thinking that if such a presidential ad- 
dress has to accentuate a certain problem, it may be right to work 
against philosophical one-sidedness by emphasizing not those 
problems which are daily with us but those which we have for- 
gotten and almost lost? One-sidedness is nowhere more dan- 
gerous than in philosophy, for every true philosophical question 
and answer is related to the whole philosophical universe. To 
give attention to a fraction only must always lead to a distorted 
view of reality. In every other field of intellectual effort, the 
division of labor may demand a one-sided concentration, and per- 
haps without serious harm. In philosophy there never was, and 
never can be, a movement which does not pay a grave penalty 
for the neglect of any fundamental side of life. Truth and 
morality, beauty and religion give meaning to our life ; and the 
experience which philosophy seeks to interpret and to understand 
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is falsified, if you substitute one single color for the rainbow of 
reality, if you discuss the question of truth alone. 

Surely, I have no right to say that this has occurred wholly. 
The philosophical problems of morality and religion have been 
unduly suppressed by the interest in the problem of truth, but 
they were never really brought to silence. Their inner life energy 
makes them heard even where they seem to be unwelcome. 
Only one ideal has suffered the full severity of the situation ; 
while no one in his fights about truth has dared entirely to forget 
that there is morality in the world too, American philosophers, 
with two or three notable exceptions, have not cared to remem- 
ber that beauty also is interwoven in the life we aim to under- 
stand. I claim that, without forgetting that the empirical psy- 
chology of the sense of beauty, the experimental analysis and the 
physiological explanation, have given us some strong contribu- 
tions to a psychological zxsthetics. The psychologist has not to 
speak the last word here, and nobody would suppose that he has, 
if we had not so carelessly and so persistently neglected the 
philosophy of beauty. 

Of course, whoever approaches the problem of beauty to-day 
is inclined to start with the study of the psychological processes 
in esthetic enjoyment. Here alone is evidently solid ground. It 
was the great day of emancipation for zsthetics when at last it 
became liberated from metaphysical speculation and when Fech- 
ner’s patience laid the foundation for an zsthetics “from below,” 
for an zxsthetics which simply gathers the empirical facts, de- 
scribes them with scientific exactness, starts with the simplest 
elements and leads slowly from the most elementary zxsthetic 
experience to the appreciation of the highest treasures of art. It 
was the hour of birth for experimental zxsthetics, which in the 
last decades has found greater and greater access to the psycho- 
logical laboratories of all countries. Its spirit harmonized well 
with the ethnological discoveries of the same period, and with the 
folk-lore studies which have shown us the primitive origins of 
human art. 

What biology and ethnology and history of art have yielded 
there, offers evidently no difficulty as far as principles are con- 
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cerned. It is the same simple story which the last fifty years 
have told us in every department of human endeavor, the story 
of slow, natural development. Artistic creation and artistic ap- 
preciation have grown as language and religion, as customs and 
law have grown. More difficulty and therefore more contro- 
versy belong to the contributions of the empirical psychologist. 
Certainly the psychologist’s starting-point was very simple and 
natural too. He had to begin with the question: What are the 
impressions which we prefer to others? Which colors and which 
color combinations, which tone successions and which chords, 
which lines and angles and curves, which rhythms and which 
movements, are more or less pleasant? The experiment alone 
can give the answer, if one seeks exactitude. It was short- 
sighted to claim that such experimental zxsthetics would remain 
unsatisfactory, because it could never lead beyond an analysis of 
the simplest pleasant stimuli. That was the same narrowness 
with which, at the cradle of experimental psychology, it was 
prophesied that the psychological laboratory could never grow 
beyond the study of sensations and reactions. Meantime the 
psychological experiment has conquered the whole field of men- 
tal life ; and in the same way we may not merely have a vague 
hope, but we may confidently expect that the psychological ex- 
periment in zsthetics too will lead from the simple stimulations 
to the most complex objects of appreciation. Yes, it cannot be 
denied that much has been reached, and that the strictly experi- 
mental method has been applied in recent days to esthetic material 
which far exceeds the elementary beginnings, to pictures and 
poems and melodies. 

But more important was the increasing insight into the fact that 
the character of the outer stimuli is not sufficient to explain the 
pleasure which their perception offers. From year to year the 
experimental work has turned more and more to a careful study 
of the subjective factors. We may think here of the investiga- 
tions which refer to the psychophysical conditions : how far, for 
instance, do different positions or fatigue or drugs or repetitions 
influence our enjoyment? Or we may think of the investigations 
which refer to the psychophysical effects, for instance, to the 
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motor responses or to changes in pulse and breathing during the 
zsthetic state. Or finally we may think of those studies which 
examine the associations and inhibitions, the memory processes 
and organic sensations in the zsthetic affection. It cannot be 
denied that the experimental results along these lines have so far ' 
been meagre. We are only at the beginning of the laboratory 

task, as far as the subjective factors of the zsthetic state are in- 

volved. 

Yet the shortcomings of the laboratory work are not harmful, 
as we can fill the blanks of our knowledge by the results of care- 
ful self-observation in our daily enjoyment of works of art. Every 
artistic experience works here as a kind of experiment. The psy- 
chologists have, therefore, not waited until the laboratories have 
furnished us with exact data: most various psychological theories | 
have clamored for acceptance. 

We know the theory which says that the physical stimuli 
awaken in us a system of motor responses, and that we feel pleas- 
antness whenever these physiological tensions and excitements 
and movements harmonize with the structural conditions of the 
organism. On the other hand we have theories which refer to 
psychical factors only, and seek the source of pleasantness in 
the similarity and likeness of mental states. We like it that the 
mental response which one element awakes is in some respects 
the same as the other elements are producing. Other theories 
again arise from quite different starting points. That which is 
really pleasant, they say, is the feeling that the perceived object 
of art does not make demands on our practical activity, that 
is, that our impulses to real actions are inhibited. That gives 
us a pleasant feeling of freedom from the necessities of practical 
existence. We are in a playful attitude which awakens an agree- 
able emotion. Quite near to this stands the theory which empha- 
sizes that the work of art inhibits whatever is not contained in it. 
All associations which carry our mental life away from the zxs- 
thetic perception are thus inhibited and suppressed, and this hyp- 
notizing power of the work of art overcomes us with a restful 
feeling of pleasure ; we are liberated from the real chain of events. 
But if such theories emphasize the feeling of unreality, others 
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point out how this state of mind alternates with the opposite : it 
has been insisted, indeed, that the whole pleasant effect of art 
lies in this constant fluctuation between the feeling of reality and 
the feeling of unreality, a kind of pendulum movement, which 
gives us a particular pleasure. 

Other theorists again insist that we project our own mental 
states into the zsthetic object. We enjoy it to be thus free from 
the feeling of our own personality, to feel, instead of ourselves, 
the actions of nature. Or, on the contrary, it may be said that 
our self enjoys itself because it becomes the richer, the more it 
absorbs the external impulses and energies. Is it necessary to 
gather still more types of psychological theories, to speak further 
of those which emphasize the pleasure from associated ideas of 
practical advantage or of moral satisfaction, or the pleasure of 
mere imitation, or the pleasure of overcoming technical difficul- 
ties, and soon? May we not rather notice that every one of 
them points to important parts of the experience and that they 
are in no way contradictory to one another? Yes, perhaps all of 
them ought to enter as factors into an ultimate psychological 
theory of the pleasantness of beattiful objects. But more impor- 
tant to me is the fact that they all belong together in still another 
way : they all, without exception, are nothing but psychological 
theories. 

Their common presupposition is this : the works of art or the 
beauties of nature are physical objects, lights and sounds and so 
on in a physical world, and they have a certain causal effect in 
human organisms, they stimulate the sense organs and the brain 
and awake there a series of physiological and mental phenomena 
of which the last is a feeling of pleasantness. The various 
theories disagree as to the most important links in this causal 
chain between the sensory stimulation of the brain and the feeling 
of pleasantness, but the principles and the purposes of the theories 
are, after all, the same throughout. They are fundamentally not 
different from the psychological explanation of the enjoyment of 
fruit and coffee and candy. The psychophysical processes be- 
tween the sensations in eating an apple and the pleasure we have 
in the fruit may be simple; those between the impression of a 
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painting by Rembrandt and the pleasure in the picture may be 
complex. But the interposition of all those associations and 
inhibitions, fusions and impulses does not really change the char- 
acter of the psychological task : it is an individual pleasure feeling 
which is to be explained by causal means. The zsthetic enjoy- 
ment in every case means a certain pleasant feeling stirred up in 
the individual organism, and the beauty of the object is nothing 
but an illusory objectification of this mental phenomenon of 
pleasure. Things of beauty have themselves no value, they are 
themselves ultimately physical molecules, mechanical atoms, air- 
waves, and ether-waves. Their only zxsthetic import lies in the 
fact that they are the causes of pleasant effects in psychophysical 
individuals. 

But have we really a right to stop here and to accept such 
psychological analysis as the last word of zsthetic inquiry ? 
Has beauty really no further meaning for us than that it gives us 
a pleasant feeling? Is our enjoyment of Leonardo’s Mona Lisa 
or of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, of Hamlet or of Antigone, 
really nothing but a more complex pleasure of the kind which 
chocolate and perfumes may awaken in us. Yes, have I ever 
been near at all to the altar of beauty, if my personal pleasure, 
my individual state, my passing enjoyment was all that I meant 
by the meaning of beauty? If I enjoy the pleasures of life I 
seek my own comfort, my own tickling sensations, in short, I 
seek states of myself. If I worship at the shrine of beauty I 
know that nothing depends upon me, the chance individual, 
that I reach out there to a reality which must be valuable for 
every one who is able to feel it, that it comes to me as an ought 
to which I submit, that it comes as a perfection which belongs 
to the truest meaning of the world and which cannot be other- 
wise. I may not be able to hold it, I may not be worthy to 
enter into its endlessness, but if it ever spoke to me at all and 
unveiled its beauty, it did not ask me whether there was pleasure 
in my consciousness, it asked only whether I grasped its harmony 
and through it the perfection of the world. 

The well-trained psychologist has a condescending smile for 
such metaphysical cant. He shivers at the thought that he 
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might be thrown back to the speculative zsthetics of pre- 
psychological times, to that zsthetics ‘from above’ which begins 
with vague speculation instead of the facts of real experience. 
Yet he is not afraid of any danger, because his psychology can 
quickly give a full account of such mystical moods. Of course, 
he says, in excitable personalities the psychophysical emotions 
caused by the pleasant object may overflow into secondary chan- 
nels and produce semi-religious associations and feelings. The 
psychologist is perfectly satisfied with this solution of the problem 
and simply asks us to inhibit those vague associations and to 
stick to the real facts. 

I agree with him fully, but I ask: What are the real facts? 
What is my real, immediate, unreconstructed life experience? I 
have before me the drawing of a simple beautiful arabesque. Its 
halves balance each other, a rhythmical movement pervades their 
interplay, they move away from the center and come back, and 
the longer I follow their energies, the more I understand their 
perfect harmony. What are thefacts? You say the drawing is 
a physical distribution of white and black points ; they produce 
in my mind a visual idea through the agency of my sense organ 
and my brain, and this idea by associations and reactions awakes 
a psychical idea of movement and energy which I project into 
the physical ornament, and from this finally arises in my content 
of consciousness a feeling of pleasure. All of this I deny: I 
say that nothing of the kind enters into my experience. In see- 
ing this ornament, I have not the double experience of the phys- 
ical thing outside of me and the mental visual idea of it in me, 
enclosed in the capsule of my consciousness ; I do not know that 
ornament as being in me at all, nor do I know of my brain, nor 
do I feel my feeling as an experience of which I simply become 
aware, nor do I know of those energies as states in me, nor do 
I know of any causal connection between those various factors ; 
in short, no one of those so-called facts of physics and psychol- 
ogy present themselves to me as expressions of my real experi- 
ence. I do not say that they are not true; that means I do not 
deny that it may have logical value to look at the situation as if 
it presented itself in those physical and psychological categories 
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: and thus to reshape for certain purposes the facts of life in the 
’ way to which physics and psychology are accustomed. I insist 
only that their truths so cloaked and masked are not the naked 
facts of life, and that if we really want an zsthetics ‘from below,’ 
that is, an esthetics which begins where no complicated thinking , 
has remolded the facts, then we cannot possibly start from the | 
results of physiological psychology. They may be necessary | 
for certain ends but they are artificial, and to leave them behind 
and to come back at last to that which we really experience is 
certainly not a neglect of facts, but a true regaining of facts, from 
| which the causal sciences lead us away not less than the meta- 
] physical speculations. What are the facts ?.I ask again. 

This ornament on paper is to me not two-fold but one, neither 
a physical thing made up of atoms, nor a visual image made up 
of sensations. It is a still undifferentiated pre-physical and pre- 
psychological object. On the other hand, I myself take attitude 
toward it not as a passive subject of consciousness which becomes 
aware of feelings and emotions, ideas and volitions, as conscious 
phenomena, but I myself am living through those attitudes, I am 
the will which reaches out directly toward those real objects. 
The antithesis of the subject of will and of the object is primary ; 
it is a far way from it to the quite different antithesis of psychical 
and physical. Yes, I can gofurther. That object of my interest 
is not even a ‘thing’ in the sense of physical existence. If I 
speak of my object as a thing, I mean by it more than my im- 
mediate impression ; I mean then that it will be a possible object 
for later experience and was an object for previous experience. 
In short, I have introduced thought relations which lie in the 
direction of physics, but which transcend the actual fact of my 
zsthetic experience. Neither the ornament before me, nor the 
picturesque church tower I see, nor the melody I hear is more 
than an impression which comes to me as a meaning, as a mani- 
foldness of energies, of suggestions, of demands. I do not ask 
whether it will lead beyond the present experience, whether it is 
a thing ; the impression stands for itself and every element in it 
wants me to take part. I feel uplifted with the noble upward 
movement of the tower, that is, the will of my personality wills 
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with the tower itself, and with the tones of the melody my will 
excites itself and longs for the other tones. Let us for once 
banish the reminiscences of physical knowledge, let us for once 
face reality as we experience it, naively and purely, and every 
difficulty disappears for understanding the self-expression of this 
world of objects as a concrete fact. It may be ever so valuable 
to turn from reality in the other direction and to connect experi- 
ences until they give us things and causal connections, but it is 
certainly not less justified to resist such an impulse, and to seek to 
understand instead what we hold in the present experience itself, 
before we transcend it. 

In such immediate experience every part comes to me as a 
suggestion for my will. I grasp it in willing with it. But to 
live through a will is of course in itself no satisfaction, no joy 
and no value; yet only one more step is to be taken and we 
reach beauty. It is a decisive step, the step which gives mean- 
ing to our life and allows us to speak of a world at all. It is the 
act which constitutes the meaning of a world as against a mere 
dream and a chaos. Impressions come to us, but scattered im- 
pressions as such are never a world, and it is our share, it is our 
eternal share to decide whether we are satisfied with a scattered 
chaos of impressions or whether ours is a world which asserts 
its inner independence. 

If you decide that your experience is to you nothing but a 
dream, each impression, each suggestion, nothing but an impres- 
sion, nothing but a suggestion, without connection, without agree- 
ment, without mutual relation, then there is no need of asking 
whether there is anything valuable in the world, because you 
have no world. There is no need of thought then, there is no 
need for discussion, because there is nothing which lasts and 
nothing which is shared and nothing but a chaos of bits of which 
no one can reach the other. But if you decide to seek in this 
chaos a real world, then the constitution of that world is de- 
termined by the demand of your own seeking will, because noth- 
ing else can constitute that world but what you intend to 
understand as belonging to sucha world. Vice versa, whatever 
your will requires as necessary to constitute a world is then 
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acknowledged beforehand as a feature of the world which you 
are seeking. It belongs to the world and cannot be eliminated 
from it, however far you may be from having reached it. It is 
eternally bound up with the world, as long as the will is posited 
to affirm such a world at all and to transcend the chaos of 
dream-like impressions. 

Those absolute properties of the world are then for us no longer 
mere experiences, but they are the fulfilments of our own will to 
have a world, and every fulfilment of a will is a satisfaction. As 
this will to have a world is the one condition of the world which 
cannot be eliminated, therefore everything which constitutes the 
world as such offers an absolute satisfaction for every possible 
subject. Such satisfaction does not indeed depend upon the in- 
dividual desire of the one or the other, does not depend upon the 
chance situation of personalities, and is thus no satisfaction of a 
merely personal desire: in short, it is an over-personal enjoyment 
and thus an absolute value. The will for the pleasant object is 
different with every personality and with every experience. The 
will for a world which is more than a dream is the presupposi- 
tion for everyone whom we acknowledge at all as a subject. 
Whoever denies the decision in favor of a world has no longer 
any relation to our inquiry as to the constitution of this world ; 
whoever makes that decision, performs the step which leads from 
the chaos of experience to eternal values. 

Here we ask for one value of the world only, for that of beauty. 
We said the bits of experience come to us as suggestions for our 
will. Every color and every tone, every angle and every curve, 
every rhythm and every word has an expression which we un- 
derstand. If we now transcend these single suggestions with the 
aim to find a world, then our first demand must be that such ex- 
pression does not remain a chance experience without support 
and agreement. Our will to get a glimpse of a world is sat- 
isfied as soon as we discover that the one will which speaks to 
us finds an equal in another will, that the one demand is satis- 
fied by the agreement of another demand, that the purpose of the 
one line coincides with the purpose of the other line, that the de- 
sire of the one tone is harmonizing with the aim of the other tone, 
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that the striving of one word is welcomed by the desire of the 
other. It is a long way from the mutual sympathy of a few 
tones in a simple melody and of a few lines in a simple ornament 
to the complete harmony and unity of life and world, but it is a 
straight way without turning of the road. Wherever a mani- 
foldness of will is experienced, there every agreement of the 
various parts is the fulfilment of our demand for a non-chaotic, 
for a self-agreeing world, and thus satisfactory for every possible 
subject which wills a world, and thus eternally valuable. 

This value is then independent of the question whether this 
self-agreeing experience satisfies at the same time still other 
demands of merely personal character, and gives thus pleasure or 
relief from displeasure. The beautiful may be pleasant and 
agreeable but it is never beautiful because it is agreeable. It is 
beautiful because it is perfect, because every demand which is 
raised in its manifoldness is completely satisfied by the will of the 
other parts. The objective satisfaction resulting from the will to 
have such a perfect self-agreeing world is the only zsthetic atti- 
tude ; the subjective satisfaction resulting from the chance desires 
of the personality is the practical attitude which may change with 
every man and with every hour and which lies below the level of 
zsthetics. The absolute value of the beautiful as belonging to 
the eternal structure of the only possible world is thus also en- 
tirely independent from the empirical fact whether particular 
individuals are able to take this esthetic attitude and are thus 
able to understand the beauty of the world. It may be that the 
will of the object does not reach their will, that they deal with 
the object merely as material for the fulfilment of their practical 
desires. Their individual inability cannot possibly interfere with 
the entirely different question as to the objective value of that 
which they do not understand. Whether the unmusical person 
finds that music is to him an agreeable noise or a disagreeable 
noise has no bearing on the beauty of music. He knows no 
music at all, but only sounds, and the pleasure or displeasure 
which these sounds stir up in him by organic sensations or asso- 
ciations is a by-product which has no internal relation to the 
striving of the great composers. Our life involves a manifoldness 
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of attitudes towards the world. If we are to have a world at all, 
it must be ultimately the same world for all of us, but the world 
character of the experience can be reached in many ways. The 
zsthetic approach is only one. You may reach the world by 
merely ethical or logical attitudes, and a life may find its unity 
without taking an zxsthetic attitude towards experience at all ; 
that surely does not interfere with the absolute value of the 
zsthetic completeness. 

I have said that the absence of zxsthetic attitude does perhaps 
not necessarily mar that unity of life which we all are seeking, 
but is not this unity of life itself such an ideal of completeness 
and harmony, and therefore ultimately an zsthetic value? If we 
seek principles, we have indeed no right to overlook the fact that 
the zsthetic attitude is not at all confined to works of art, 
and that the artistic efforts of historic civilization only bring to a 
focus the same energies and attitudes with which we meet the 
world in its natural flow. It would be a mere quarreling about 
words if we were unwilling to speak about beauty where the experi- 
ence has not been reshaped by the genius of the artist. Are we 
not accustomed to speak of the beauty of the sunset and of our 
zsthetic attitude towards the ocean? We have no right to avoid 
the word when the same conditions are fulfilled in other spheres 
of experience. I do not hesitate to claim that friendship and 
love and peace in mankind are zsthetic values, yes that the unity 
of ourselves, that every inner completeness, that every happiness 
has its true meaning in its zsthetic perfection. 

Indeed for a moment let us abstract ourselves from that sys- 
tematic heightening of the world completeness by the means of 
art, and let us evaluate the immediate beauty of life. There are 
three spheres of experience for everyone. There is a world of 
outer objects, there is a world of other subjects, there is a world 
of the owninner personality. The scientist would like to substitute 
for those outer impressions the physical things and for the inner 
purposes he would substitute the psychological phenomena: we 
know that both lead us away from immediate reality. But still 
more are we removed from real life when science makes us believe 
that those other personalities come to us as physical objects, as 
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organisms, into which we introject mental phenomena by analogy 
with our introspection. In the life experience from which we 
start, other people come to us as subjects of will, as personalities 
with whom we agree or disagree, whose attitudes we understand 
and who are not at all in question as objects. If thus our origi- 
nal experience is restituted and freed from the reminiscences of a 
remodelling physics and psychology, then the world becomes for 
us a world of suggestions through outer impressions, a world of 
demands through other personalities, a world of purposes in our 
inner life. Every one of these three groups may show us inner 
agreement and unity. 

If the purposes of the outer impressions harmonize, we have 
the zsthetic value of natural beauty ; if the will of the various per- 
sonalities harmonizes, we have the zsthetic value of love in all 
its shadings ; if the totality of our inner demands is in harmony, 
we have the zsthetic value of happiness. Now we easily see 
why beauty of nature is to us a rare experience. It is possible 
only when nature suggests to us its own will and thus makes us 
feel with her desires and intentions, with her excitements and 
rhythms ; and that again can be realized only when those outer 
impressions do not come in question for us as starting points for 
action and as material for the satisfaction of our personal de- 
mands. If we fight with the waves of the ocean, they are 
to us only a dangerous object ; they have no meaning to us be- 
cause our personal interest demands from us that we treat those 
impressions in their causal connectiveness and thus as non-living 
physical objects. But if we stand on the safe rock, each wave 
and the foam of the surf suggests to us impulse and energy and 
we feel the perfect symphony and the mutual agreement of the 
acts of the excited ocean. It is not an abstract idea which nature 
tells us and still less a moral, it is nothing which stands mystically 
behind nature; that which is expressed is the energy and the 
strength and the impulse, the excitement of the colors and of 
the lines and of the rhythms and of the sounds. Whether any 
such element of nature is comforting to ourselves or painful, is 
agreeably tickling or disagreeable, does not influence the beauty 
of nature. Beauty demands only that we feel ourselves into the 
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will of nature and that we find a fulfilment of each desire in the 
agreement which the other parts of nature offer. Or course, the 
richer the manifoldness of such will, the more intense the beauty 
of the landscape. 

It is not otherwise when we understand the mutual agreement 
of ahuman manifold. If two personalities agree in friendship or 
millions of wills are harmonized in peace, it is not at all the 
question whether such will satisfies our own personal desires ; no, 
the value lies here again entirely in the fact that two are agreeing 
and that the chaotic state of experience has thus been organized 
into that unity of will which means the world. Wherever two 
wills are felt by us as one, there something absolutely valuable 
speaks to us and its harmony has entered into the eternal meaning 
of the world. Love and harmony of souls, devotion and peace, 
are misplaced in the system of values if they are classified, as they 
usually are, among the ethical virtues. That two souls unite in 
love and that their will becomes one, without struggle and with- 
out resistance, following the deepest impulse of their will, cannot 
have any moral value. It has no right to claim ethical praise ; 
but it is endlessly beautiful and the world is eternally richer by 
such perfect harmony of personalities. 

But still more is this misplacement habitual with the zsthetic 
value of happiness. Utilitarian ethics, using vaguely the word 
happiness for mere pleasure, has always tried to smuggle happi- 
ness into the system of morality. Idealistic ethics separated 
morality from happiness and believed therefore that it had to re- 
move happiness entirely from the world of absolute values. Cer- 
tainly happiness lies outside of the field of ethics, but an absolute 
value it is. It is the esthetic completeness and harmony of our 
own strivings. Just for that reason it is endlessly more than, or 
rather something entirely different from, mere pleasure. The 
pleasure which satisfies my particular desire extinguishes the will. 
There is no longer any will when it is satisfied. True happiness 
wants the full richness of continuous striving, and yet the full 
agreement of all inner energies. There may be no value in any 
one of these particular desires, but their complete mutual har- 
mony constitutes our inner life as an absolute zxsthetic value. 
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The offerings of the outer world will thus the more enter into 
this happiness, the more they become themselves starting points 
for new and ever new demands and endeavors. Nature and the 
inner life of mankind offer us incessant gifts of beauty through their 
external harmony, through love and through happiness, and there 
is no human life into which never a ray of this perfection of the 
world penetrates. 

The history of civilization is the great human effort to realize 
systematically and to bring to consciousness the absolute values 
of the world. Science and religion, law and economics, each is 
serving that task for different groups of eternal values. It has 
been the function of art to strive systematically towards the 
realization of zsthetic values. The fine arts do it with reference 
to the outer world, the literary arts with reference to the rela- 
tions of personalities, music with relation to the inner world ; thus 
we have the same three groups which we found in immediate 
life experience. The purpose of the visible arts is indeed to give 
us a piece of the outer world in such a way that we completely 
understand the mutual agreement of all the intentions in this 
given manifoldness, and feel thus in this single piece the eternal 
perfection of the universe. Every possible rule and principle of 
art can be deduced from a clear understanding of this ultimate 
aim of the artist. One demand stands in the foreground. To 
find an inner agreement in the outer world it must come to us as 
will, because only intentions can agree. Thus it must cease to 
be simply material for our practical work, simply object for our 
interest. It must therefore be cut off from the chain of practical 
events, it must not be the effect of previous or the cause of later 
happenings, it must be disconnected from the remainder of the 
world ; in short, it must be entirely isolated. The isolated alone 
eliminates every connection, and thus every practical attitude, and 
this isolation is reached by art. In the painted landscape there 
are no people behind the mountains, and the road does not lead 
beyond the frame ; the lion of marble cannot spring upon us ; the 
dying heroine on the stage does not expect that we rush to her 
help ; the persons of the novel will never interfere with our daily 
life. Art gives us isolation, and just ‘or that reason our demand 
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for complete agreement in that experience can be satisfied. 
Whether it will be satisfied completely depends upon the question 
whether we have a perfect work of art, whether a genius moulded 
the experience. 

This isolation alone constitutes the unreality of art. Of course, 
the bronze statue fills a real space just as much as a living man, 
and the Hamlet on the stage is even a real living man himself. 
It would also be misleading to say that the painting is unreal 
because it is not itself the real landscape but only a representa- 
tion of reality ; and that the novel is not itself the real love affair 
but only its report. No, the illustration of a natural history 
book or the historical biography are in the same way repre- 
sentations only, and yet they are not at all in question as unreal. 
That which is meant is rather this. To be unreal in the 
zsthetical sense means that the object of this experience does 
not transcend itself, does not awake any expectations for future 
changes or any reminiscences of previous stages. The waves in 
the painted ocean are not expected ever to move ; the heroin the 
marble monument is not expected ever to speak. No artistic 
experience points away from itself. It can never be grasped in 


a later stage and was never known in a previous one, and lacks by 


that all those characteristicr which constitute the physical existence 
and in this sense the reality. 

In order to suppress in this way every expectation of practical 
connection many means are possible. The painter gives us 
nature in the richness of its colors but eliminates the third 
dimension. The two-dimensional landscape suggests to us still 
every impulse which its colors and forms and contents, its trees 
and meadows and people may express, but the wanderer on that 
meadow will never advance on his way. The expectation that 
he may advance is not destroyed because the painter was unable 
to reproduce the landscape in its plastic form, but the painter 
projected his landscape into the plane because he wanted to 
eliminate the expectation that the wanderer ever may advance. 
The sculptor keeps that third dimension but he eliminates the 
color ; the colored wax figure which deceives us and thus stimu- 
lates the expectation of movements, stands on a level far below 
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real art. In the same way the poet uses rhythm and rhyme to 
exclude the expectation that his verses should be taken as reports 
of occurrences and of moods which enter into the chain of actions. 
Not otherwise the life on the stage. Its frame cuts off every 
expectation that those persons with their ambitions and their 
intrigues may have an existence beyond that which they show 
to us. 

This unreality of the artistic object detracts nothing from the 
richness of the experience. That which is superadded in the 
real object is only its pointing beyond itself. The unreal offering 
of art has thus never to deceive us with the illusion of reality, as 
such illusion would eliminate the zsthetic attitude. But such 
absence of reality does in no way put the unreal object on a 
lower level than the real object, as if something were lacking. 
The unreal is something entirely different but not at all less valu- 
able than the real. The usual predominance of our practical 
life interests may mislead us and may make us feel as if the real 
is positive and the unreal something negative, as if the unreal 
would become more valuable if reality might still be added. 
But with the same logical right, we might reverse the relation. 
The unreal is that which offers itself in its entirety, which is com- 
plete in itself and which thus needs no reference to anything be- 
yond itself. The real, on the other hand, has its meaning in the 
expectation which it awakens and in the connections which lead 
beyond its own limits. The experience of the real is therefore 
that which in itself is incomplete, in itself imperfect, in itself un- 
satisfactory. The real is then the negative and that which lives 
in art becomes the positive. The real in its incompleteness 
strives to reach by its development and changes and connection 
that self-perfection which belongs at once to the creation of the 
artistic genius. It is a one-sidedness in our view of the world 
if we usually presuppose that the reality character of the world 
is fundamental and the perfection character a rather accidental 
addition. With the same one-sided over-valuation, we might 
consider that which is united in itself, harmonizing and complete 
in itself and therefore beautiful, as the only true and valuable 
world; it would then be an accidental side-fact that there are 
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some experiences which have no perfection, but stir up expecta- 
tions of connection and have therefore scientific existence, and 
thus gain a certain value by their objective reality. 

If the visible arts bring out the inner harmony in the mani- 
foldness of nature, the literary arts deal with the will of man ; and 
as man’s life has that threefold relation to the outer world, to the 
other men and to his own personality, we have three fundamental 
forms of literature. The epic narrates the hero’s strivings in the 
outer world, the drama represents his relation to his fellowmen, 
and lyrics give expression to that experience of man which is 
bound up with his inner life. But in all three cases the poet gives 
us a manifoldness of excitements and intentions and purposes 
which is in complete agreement. Every sound of every vowel 
and every consonant, every rhythm and every line, every syllable 
and every word, every metaphor and every thought has there its 
own intention which resounds in us, its own will which we feel 
with it, and if they are all in harmony, the poem is perfect. Of 
course, that does not mean that literature deals only with men 
who stand in harmonious friendly relations with one another. 
On the contrary, the sharp conflict of antagonistic will belongs to 
the deepest meaning of the drama, and yet it has been said 
rightly that the true tragedy leaves no disharmony. That is the 
necessary difference between art and life ; the conflict of personali- 
ties on the battlefield of life is disharmonious because all the 
practical connections are working, no unity is reached in such hos- 
tility. But the drama has cut off those relations, the manifold- 
ness which it offers is isolated through the frame of the stage, and 
in this limited manifoldness every single will serves perfectly the 
intention of the whole. The tragic conflict which wants to 
express itself demands the will of both the hero and his enemy. 
The will of the one has no meaning without the antagonistic will 
of the other. If we want the one we need the other, and thus 
they are all in perfect agreement, bound together in one unity. 
It is the same as in the fine arts ; the painter may create a perfect 
painting of complete beauty of which the content is the ugliest 
beggar. That which is ugly and disharmonious in nature and 
life may be the content of the most beautiful creation of art. As 
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soon as the expression of this dirty beggar is recognized as the 
purport of the offering complete harmony is reached, if every 
line and every color every movement of the figure and every 
suggestion of the background agrees in bringing out this aim. 
The unreal content can thus reach complete unity of experience 
where the same manifoldness felt as reality would be disharmoni- 
ous and repulsive. 

The harmony of our inner movements, which in the reality of 
life comes to us in moments of complete happiness, is reached in 
art by the experience of music. The tones do not describe and 
do not depict anything. They only liberate our own self which 
may live itself out in the movements and rhythms, in the longings 
and fulfilments of the tones. To bring to us such rich inner 
emotion, we need the tone-material just because those tones are 
not things; they have no practical value in the world, and 
while they come from instruments our attitudes do not refer to 
those external objects. Pictures and words speak to us of nature 
and other men, tones do not speak of anything. Their meaning 
is just their mutual relation which we feel and which thus fills 
our mind with an endless inner movement, with a striving and 
reaching, and yet all in that inner harmony of intentions which 
is the happiness of perfection. In music alone, in the completion 
of the simplest melody, in the unity of the simplest chord, com- 
plete repose is brought to us, and yet a repose not by lack of 
will, but by the complete equilibrium of over-rich inner excite- 
ment. Music thus expresses the harmony of ourselves, as poetry 
unveils the harmony of mankind, and fine art the harmony of 
nature. Yet this inner self is isolated again and cut loose from 
the practical emotions which may rush to our mind, because 
music substitutes the unreal world of tones for the real world of 


things. 

Thus art demands many factors. The manifoldness of the 
content must be unreal ; it must express a will ; this will must be 
important ; this will must be felt by us; our own will must be 
extinguished ; every relation to anything beyond the content 
must be cut off; the whole must be entirely isolated; it must 
have its own form ; this form must harmonize with the content ; 
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all the suggestions of the parts of form and content must agree 
with the aim of the whole. But all these factors are not found 
there together by chance ; they are all controlled by the one 
fundamental aim of art, that the internal agreement of the experi- 
enced manifold shall come to expression. Only because we seek 
agreement, we must understand it as will; only to understand 
the will of the experience, we must eliminate our own personal 
will ; to eliminate our personal will, the experience must be 
cut off from the world and be isolated and thus unreal: if this 
isolated will-manifold is in perfect unity, we have a work of 
beauty. This unity of will, on the other hand, represents an 
absolute value, as we have recognized from the start. If the will 
which comes to us as a suggestion is to be more than a chance 
flash, is to be the expression of something self-dependent and 
self-existing, in short, of a world, it must agree in itself, and only 
as far as it agrees with itself has it a meaning which is more than 
a chaotic dream. We want to reach in our experience such a 
self-asserting world, or else every discussion about the world is 
by principle meaningless. We receive, therefore, the single ex- 
perience with a demand for an identical intention in the other parts 
of the given manifold, and when the identity is found, we are 
satisfied. But as this satisfaction refers entirely to the impersonal 
demand for a world, a demand which necessarily belongs to every 
subject as a subject, this satisfaction is over-personal ; the iden- 
tity of will in the factors which constitute a work of art is thus 
valuable in an over-personal sense ; it is an absolute value. As 
such it is entirely independent from the other question whether 
the whole artistic work or parts of it satisfy at the same time a 
personal demand for pleasant feelings and agreeable advantages. 
The work of art may be pleasant but it ought to be beautiful. 
That the world demonstrates its self-assertion through the inner 
harmony of its will expressions, is a demand which constitutes the 
meaning of every possible subject that seeks a world. The satis- 
faction of this demand must thus be a general and necessary value ; 
there cannot bea subject which does not acknowledge this value; 
there cannot be a world without this value. Our personal 
pleasures vary and may pass by ; the value of beauty is eternal. 
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From this highest point, we easily see the fundamental differ- 
ence between zsthetic and logical value. They lie in opposite 
directions and yet the ultimate principle is the same. The satis- 
faction of the logical demand is another fulfilment of the same 
postulate. The subject wants to transcend the chaotic flashes 
of experience. From the chaos he reaches out for a world which 
asserts itself. In beauty we found it by the mutual agreement 
of the parts of a manifold. But this same self-assertion of the 
world can be reached in an opposite way: if we do not consider 
the manifold and the identity of the aims in its parts but if we 
consider the single experience and seek its identity in new and 
ever new situations of life. That alone is the logical attitude. 
In immediate life experience, we reach by such logical act at once 
the values of practical existence, of objective reality. We hold 
the single experience of the outer world and seek now its identity 
in the experiences of other subjects or in new experience of our 
own. The impression is thus constitutive of a physical thing. Or 
we meet a suggestion and we understand the will which expresses 
itself there as identical with a will in other experiences, and we 
constitute by it the existence of a personality. Or we meet in 
ourselves an experience of will and again we find it not fleeting 
but recognize it as identical in every new experience, and we then 
constitute it as a really existing norm. Things, persons, and 
norms are thus experiences to which we give the value of 
objective existence. But this again is an absolute value because 
it is again the satisfaction of the over-personal demand that the 
single momentary flash of experience remain identical with itself 
and that thus a world is with us. 

Just as the zsthetic attitude was leading from natural beauty 
and love and happiness to those artificial creations of civilization 
in our art, in the same way the logical attitude leads from the 
mere, immediate values of existence and reality to the systematic 
efforts of civilization which we call science. Yet the logical atti- 
tude remains the same. Knowledge is a systematic reconstruc- 
tion by which every thing and every person and every norm is 
understood as remaining identical with itself throughout every 
possible experience. For that purpose the things are linked into 
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a chain of causal events which make up the physical universe, 
the personalities are embedded in history, the norms are set 
into logical systems. Whether we deal with physics or with 
history or with mathematics, it is an endless remolding of ex- 
perience until everything is transformed into a system of identi- 
ties, until the universe is made up of indestructible atoms which 
remain identical with themselves or energies which cannot dis- 
appear. Science must thus connect these experiences until 
everything is a part of the systematic whole in which it can as- 
sert itself as identical with itself, while art isolates the experiences 
and cuts off all the relations of the one given manifold from the 
remainder of the world. 

The zsthetical value of beautiful unity and the logical value of 
connected existence are thus equally fulfilments of the over-per- 
sonal, absolute demand for the self-realization of a world in this 
chaotic experience. Our insight into such connections makes 
us, of course, able to calculate from that which is given that 
which is not yet experienced, that which is to be expected, that 
which thus becomes important for the practical deed. Our appre- 
ciation of beauty never leads beyond the given manifold, and is, 
therefore, useless for practical purposes, but it teaches us to under- 
stand the inner meaning of the world. As our knowledge thus 
offers us the vehicles for practical success, we subordinate our- 
selves to science and through our subordination we master the 
world. Beauty we serve by devotion, but in surrendering our- 
selves to it, we overcome the world and liberate ourselves from its 
struggles and griefs ; for the service of beauty demands that we feel 
with the will of nature and inhibit the chance will of our own. 
Through our service to knowledge, we grasp the self-assertion of 
the world by the everlasting identity of each single element ; in the 
service to beauty, we grasp the self-assertion of the world in the 
identity of purposes in a given manifold. The real value lies in 
both cases in this recognition of the identity, in this fulfilment of 
the demand for a more than flash-like experience, in the grasping 
of a world through a chaos. 

The self-agreement of the world in real beauty does not con- 
tradict the fact that its whole or its parts may satisfy also individ- 
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ual desires, may tickle our senses, may give us a pleasant feeling 
of play, may carry agreeable memories ; the beautiful is then at 
the same time pleasant. The same relation holds for the logical 
values ; also their real meaning lies in that fulfilment of the abso- 
lute postulate for a self-identical world ; and their value is thus 
over-personal and absolute. But the fact that the discovered con- 
nections which lead from the present experience to new ones 
must help us for the calculation of the future and thus for partic- 
ular achievements, gives to knowledge, too, a pleasant individual 
effect. The individual demand for personal advantage can be 
satisfied. The absolute logical value may thus be coupled with 
a relative value of practical advantageousness just as the absolute 
zsthetic value is coupled with the relative value of agreeableness. 
But as the pleasant tickling of our senses does never constitute 
the real meaning of beauty, so the pleasant experience of advan- 
tage does never constitute the real value of truth. 

It would lead us too far to ask in what other ways the postu- 
late for a world which asserts itself, and is thus in unity with 
itself, may be fulfilled. We should then have to turn first of all 
to the identity between intention and action. We should there 
easily see that every progress in the universe and every moral 
self-realization involve just this fundamental harmony. Yes, 
we might see that nothing else is the ultimate meaning of law 
and technical civilization. And finally we should recognize that 
the world is after all not a self-asserting reality, if the demand 
for identity has led to such different worlds as the world of inner 
agreement in beauty, the world of systematic connection in truth, 
the world of self-realization in morality. They all demand ab- 
solute value without being united among one another. And 
therefore the postulate for a world involves a last value by which 
all these valuable worlds themselves are recognized as agreeing 
and ultimately identical. This last over-personal demand is ful- 
filled by the belief in a transcendent will through which the 
world of zsthetic happiness, of logical existence, and of moral 
striving are recognized as one; then we have religion. And if 
this ultimate self-identity is recognized by going not beyond ex- 
perience, but by grasping that ultimate act through which the 
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over-personal will in us posits at all the absoluteness of beauty, 
truth and morality, we have philosophy. 

Indeed, only if we take this last step, is philosophy in question. 
To recognize beauty and truth and morality and religion in their 
eternal meaning as the deeds of our over-personal will is a true 
philosophic endeavor. To deal with the pleasant feelings which 
beauty awakens is nothing but a psychological research, world- 
far from philosophy. And just where this psychological inquiry 
into the pleasantness of beauty has its place, there belongs also 
the much favored study of the advantageous effects which truth 
may have for us, or the inquiry into the usefulness which moral 
actions may have, or into the comfort which the consolations of re- 
ligion may carry to the individual mind. They are all psychol- 
ogy, untouched by the philosophical problem. 

To say that such endeavors are psychological and move ina 
sphere where nothing can be gained for philosophy certainly does 
not imply that they are not highly important. To examine the 
individual and social, physiological and psychological effects of 
beautiful creations, of truthful propositions, or moral self-denial, 
and of religious inspiration is certainly a large part of scientific 
knowledge, and everybody will accept the results as long as such 
questions are not confused with the entirely different problem of 
what beauty and truth and morality and religion mean, and in 
what their value consists. Those psychological questions must, 
of course, be answered by the means of empirical science ; biol- 
ogy, psychology, and sociology have to contribute. In the spirit 
of these memorial days in which our association gladly takes part 
in celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the Origin of Species, 
I point to the wide perspectives which have been opened by the 
genius of Darwin. The importance which belongs to the evolu- 
tion of the zsthetic excitement cannot be overestimated. In the 
moral field, those social groups must survive which are held to- 
gether by strong altruistic feelings or which are strengthened in 
their struggle for existence by intense religious belief. Above 
all in the logical field, we see clearly that those individuals must 
survive whose brains produce ideas which can be used for advan- 
tageous actions. The survival of the useful ideas is one of the 
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most immediate consequences of Darwinism in physiological psy- 
chology. And from there it is only one step to the interesting 
and stimulating studies in social psychology which are called 
pragmatism. 

But all these valuable studies are parts of knowledge and thus 
have themselves a meaning only in reference to the ideal of truth, 
to the ideal of remolding the chaos into a system of self-asserting 
identities. That fundamental, over-personal, world-positing act 
which gives value to truth precedes thus the acknowledgment of 
every particular group of truths. In our search for absolute 
truth we construct science and in the midst of science for certain 
logical purposes we must choose a standpoint from which every 
human function, even truth-seeking, appears as a psychological 
phenomenon, and thus individual and relative. From such a 
standpoint everything absolute must impress us as unreal, incon- 
sistent and grotesque. The absolute is then a kind of monstrous 
world-lump behind the clouds. To fight against such a concep- 
tion of the absolute is an effort in which pragmatism is certainly 
on the right side, but it is an effort which ought to appear 
superfluous in any philosophy after Kant. Pragmatism in logic 
and in zsthetics alike, if taken as philosophy, not as psychology, 
is the latest pre-Kantian answer to a pre-Kantian problem. The 
absolute which idealism is seeking in beauty as in truth is not a 
ready-made world behind experience ; it is a rule, it is a law, it 
is a norm, which binds our will if we are to have a world at all 
and the realization of which belongs thus to the eternal structure 
of our experience, if it is to become a world. 

Let us do honor to Darwin, last century’s leader in the study 
of scientific facts, and let us in his spirit acknowledge that every 
physical and psychical thing in the world, biological species and 
psychological truths, have their origin and their development and 
their ending ; and thus their merely relative value. But let us 
philosophers not forget that the same century gave us Fichte’s 
idealism. There is no conflict between these two views which 
are equally consistent in themselves. To be sure, if we raise the 
natural science of body or of mind to the dignity of a last philos- 
ophy, then we can never reach an absolute value, and a conflict 
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must arise. But if we recognize that science itself depends upon 
an absolute deed and an absolute value, then all conflict disappears. 
Idealism can embrace scientific truth in its totality without dis- 
turbing it ; yes, idealism alone can secure to it freedom and safety. 
The value of the pragmatic doctrine of relative truths and beauties 
is dependent upon the absolute value of beauty and truth. Darwin- 
ism and pragmatism and every relativism can and must enter into 
absolute idealism : the origin of species and the eternity of values 


belong together. 


Huco MUNSTERBERG. 
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THE IDEALISM OF EDWARD CAIRD. I. 


i es appreciate in its fulness all that Idealism meant for Edward 
Caird it is necessary to have some idea of the process by 
which he was led to adopt the philosophy that in its main pur- 
port he never ceased to regard as true in substance, however it 
may have been gradually modified and developed by further re- 
flection. Born in 1835, Caird’s ‘apprenticeship,’ to use Goethe’s 
term, extended from his entrance to the Greenock Grammar 
School, about 1845, till the year 1865, when he first showed 
that a new power in philosophy had entered the world by the 
publication of an article in the North British Review (No. 86) on 
Plato and the other Companions of Socrates, ostensibly a review 
of Grote’s work under that title, but really an independent 
treatise, displaying perfect familiarity and mastery of the whole 
philosophy of Plato in its inner development, and indicating an 
equal acquaintance, to those who could read between the lines, 
with the doctrines of Kant and Hegel. During those twenty 
years was laid that extensive and accurate scholarship which was 
so valuable an organon in the development of his thought. At 
the University of Glasgow, which he entered in 1850, Caird for 
some years gave his main attention to classics and mathematics. 
Philosophy was at that time represented by Robert Buchanan, 
irreverently known among the students as ‘logic Bob,’ who 
taught Logic and Rhetoric, 7. ¢., Formal Logic and English 
Composition, and William Fleming (‘ moral Will’), whose lec- 
tures on Moral Philosophy were of rather a commonplace char- 
acter. Caird, therefore, not unnaturally directed his attention 
mainly to reading that had no very close connection with his 
academic work. 

Among the writers by whom he was most powerfully impressed 
was Carlyle, to whom he always attributed the real beginning of 
his Weltanschauung. When Carlyle began to write England had 
not yet entered the main stream of European thought, and it 
was part of his task to interpret to his countrymen in broad out- 
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| lines the meaning of the movement which began in France with 
li Rousseau and culminated in the tragedy of the revolution, and 
in Germany with the great constructive philosophy of Kant and 

Wl | his idealistic successors. It is true that Coleridge had previously 
ih protested against the narrowness of the current English philos- 
| ophy, but partly from a certain vacillation in his own thought, 
it and partly because he seemed to more adventurous minds to be 
rather the mouthpiece of reaction than of progress, he left no 

| indelible impression on the public consciousness. As John 

| Sterling said of him: “ His misfortune was to appear at a time 
i when there was a man’s work to do—and he did it not. He 

| ti was lacking in firmness of character ; he acknowledged doctrines 
Wh in which he no longer believed in order to avoid the discomfort 

| of a quarrel.’’' Even before the close of the eighteenth century 
HH) Burke had given partial expression to the characteristic idea of 
| the nineteenth century, the idea of organic unity, maintaining 
1) that the State does not rest upon a contract of individuals, but is 
1 HH) the product of the reason working unconsciously in society; but 
) the reflective ideas of the earlier part of the nineteenth century 
were mainly individualistic, the spiritualistic movement being 

) poetic and literary rather than philosophic. Down to the year 
| 1860 the prevalent philosophy was empiricist. On its practical 
side, indeed, this philosophy owed its power and influence largely 

to its rejection of theological prejudices, its opposition to class 

privileges, and its firm advocacy of the equal rights of all men. 

This was what gave convincing force to the formula of Bentham, 

that “every one is to count for one and no one for more than 

one,” and to his assertion that the aim of legislation is to secure 

“the greatest happiness of the greatest number.’””’ What Ben- 

tham did not see was that he had not justified his assumption, 

that, if each individual seeks to promote his own happiness, the 
result must be such a harmony as will secure the greatest hap- 

piness of the community. He is able to reach this conclusion 

only because he endows the State with the power of punishing 

those individuals who violate its laws ; but why the State should 

have the power to override what he has admitted to be the legiti- 
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mate aims of individuals, he fails to explain. Thus, while Ben- 
tham’s practical efforts in the reform of legislation, and in the 
development of the constitution into a democracy by the intro- 
duction of universal suffrage, were appreciated by all who had 
learned the lesson of the French Revolution, the principle of 
‘ utility,’ on which he based those reforms, overlooked the funda- 
mental nature of the State, as not an arbitrary association of in- 
dependent units, but an expression of the social nature of man. 

His follower, James Mill, sought to apply the principle of 
‘utility’ in many departments of philanthropy and _ politics, 
directing his efforts mainly to the enlightenment of the middle 
classes. To him is due the attempt to supply the psychological 
basis which was lacking in Bentham’s ethics by an appeal to the 
principle of the ‘association of ideas’; for, on this principle, as 
he argued, what are originally independent units of feeling may 
be so fused together as to become virtually inseparable. What 
is defective in this explanation obviously is, that it misrepresents 
the mind as made up of a number of separate units, not seeing 
that it is essentially an organism, which develops towards ever 
greater rationality and in developing comes to a better under- 
standing of the world and of itself. The psychology of James 
Mill is thus open to the same objection as the ethics of Ben- 
tham : even if it could explain the origin of complex ideas, it fur- 
nishes no reason why the disinterested feelings should be regarded 
as higher than the interested. In harmony with his psycho- 
logical analysis James Mill held that the moral degradation of 
the lower classes was not due to any inherent or insuperable 
defect in themselves, but to the influence of circumstances and 
imperfect education, and might therefore be removed by the 
‘enlightenment’ which it was the duty of the State to provide. 
Create new ‘ associations’ of feeling by disseminating an enlight- 
ened view of human life and things will right themselves. Thus 
the individual was first isolated from the spiritual atmosphere 
without which he could not live, and was then artificially restored 
to society, under the fiction that nothing was required but the 
influence of an appropriate environment; a conclusion which is 
only true, because under the ambiguous term ‘ environment’ is 
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included a creative reason operative in the individual by which 
he realizes the universal. 

In John Stuart Mill the individualistic philosophy of Bentham 
is widened by the incorporation of elements suggested to him by 
his study of Coleridge, Comte, Wordsworth, and Carlyle. Under 
his hands utilitarianism assumed a form inconsistent with its indi- 
vidualistic basis, and his remarkable candor of mind compelled 
him in his defence of the association psychology to acknowledge 
frankly the difficulties it has to face, the greatest being how a 
series of feelings can know itself to be a series ; while in his 
Logic he unwittingly makes assumptions which are incompatible 
with his analysis of the mind into feelings and associations of 
feelings; and in his Essays on Religion he tries to save as much 
of Christianity as he thinks it possible to reconcile with his indi- 
vidualistic psychology and hedonistic ethics. Latent dissatisfac- 
tion with the narrow basis of the philosophy which he had 
inherited produced a crisis in his history, in which all the springs 
of feeling seemed to be dried up, and from this appalling apathy 
he was only aroused by an excursion into the realm of poetry. 
Familiarity with Wordsworth gradually renewed that sympathetic 
interest in the well-being and progress of humanity for which his 
philosophy supplied no justification. John Stuart Mill, in fact, 
though he was hardly aware of it, had virtually transcended the 
narrow creed in which he had been reared, and had already half 
unconsciously come under the influence of the new idea of de- 
velopment, no doubt suggested to him by Comte and the St. 
Simonians, an idea which was in the air and was soon to revo- 
lutionize all men’s ideas of things. 

In Scotland philosophy was at a low-water mark. Hume had 
in the eighteenth century aroused Kant from his dogmatic slum- 
bers, but he had been less successful in his native land, where the 
so-called ‘common sense’ philosophy of Reid and Dugald 
Stuart allowed men to jog along contentedly, with no very strong 
faith and no very disquieting disbelief. Sir William Hamilton 
had indeed attempted a bolder flight, endeavoring to show that 
all attempts to comprehend the Infinite are foredoomed to failure 
from the fundamental impotence of the human intellect, but other- 
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wise he moved in the well-beaten paths of formal logic and intro- 
spective psychology. To him is due the unintentional reductio 
ad absurdum of formal logic; for, by his doctrine of the quanti- 
fication of the predicate, he showed that, on the basis of that 
logic, a judgment is simply an empty tautology ; while his en- 
deavor in his lectures on psychology and his Notes to Reid to 
bring the mind into direct contact with external reality only 
resulted, as has been proved beyond doubt in Dr. Hutchison Stir- 
ling’s examination of his doctrine, in confining it within the limits 
of its own organism, and thus converting the whole external 
world into a phantom. 


Such was the intellectual atmosphere into which Caird was 
introduced during his student days in Glasgow. In the empirical 
philosophy he was interested as an attempt to explain the mind 
on the principle of pure individualism, but it never seems to have 
had any special attraction for him; and the logic, psychology, 
and metaphysic of Hamilton, he quietly set aside, as affording no 
solution to the problems in which he was interested. Carlyle, on 
the other hand, appealed to his higher instincts, and opened up 
for him a vista into a realm in which, as he vaguely felt, he could 
feel at home. For in Carlyle he found a writer who was neither 
an empiricist nor an intuitionist, but who, like his own Zeufels- 
drickh, “ sat above it all, alone with the stars.’ Carlyle spoke, 
moreover, not only for himself, but with all the added weight of 
thinkers whose names were hardly known in England — Goethe 
and Fichte, Schiller and Richter and Novalis. Furnished with 
a fresh clue to the meaning of life, he gave a new interpretation 
to history, bringing to light the hidden spiritual forces which are 
ever at work beneath the life ot association and custom. Carlyle 
also expressed that passion for social reform which was to issue 
later in many social and political movements. His influence upon 
Caird was all the greater, no doubt, that he appealed to the Puritan- 
ism so natural toa Scotsman who had been nourished onthe Shorter 
Catechism and the Bible, though to a Puritanism freed from the 
narrowness of its first expression. Carlyle, it is true, rarely at- 
tempts to express his ideas in an abstract form, but by his pene- 
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trative imagination he has so entered into the historical charac- 
ters he paints for us, — his Mirabeau and Danton, his Cromwell 
and Frederic, —that we seem to see the men as they really are, 
with their whole spiritual nature laid bare. In his Sartor Resartus 
Carlyle tells us that the world is no dead machine, but palpi- 
tates with the life of a single spiritual principle. In bringing this 
home to us, he makes no attempt to demonstrate anything logic- 
ally: indeed, he usually speaks contemptuously of all metaphys- 
ical theories as absurd attempts to measure the immeasurable, 
though he admits that we cannot make things too clear to the 
understanding ; but by the sheer power of his imagination he lifts 
us into a higher region. While he silently rejects all supersti- 
tious beliefs in the supernatural, he does so because he believes 
that the actual world is itself miraculous. We cannot, indeed, 
directly comprehend the divine principle manifested in the world, 
and are, therefore, forced to figure it forth by “ symbols,”’ which 
pass away when they are outworn. The history of religion is 
thus an account of the rise and decadence of these “symbols.” 
His own age Carlyle regarded as one in which the “ symbols ” 
had lost their meaning; and it is for this reason that nature 
appears dead, and man a machine moved by the springs of pleasure 
and pain. But the germs of a higher faith are beginning to show 
themselves. For, after all, ‘might is right,’ in the sense that in 
the end “each fighter prospers according to his might”; the 
man dies, but his work lives, and thus even death is swallowed 
up in victory. In this imaginative creed Caird seemed to find the 
suggestion of a conception of life that must be true in the main, 
and indeed, later he found that it was identical with Idealism, in 
so far as it maintained that the sensible world is “itself in its 
deepest essence spiritual.””' The sciences deal only with the 
outward vesture of nature, and, as Schiller expresses it, Die We/t- 
geschichte ist das Weltgericht. 

Before he had completed his course at Glasgow University the 
delicacy of his health made it advisable that Caird should rest 
from study, and, no doubt with a view to familiarizing himself 
with the language of Schiller and Goethe, to whom he had been 
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directed by reading Carlyle, he went to Germany, where he stayed 
until he had mastered the language and made considerable prog- 
ress in the study of its literature. The author to whom he gave 
special attention during this period was Goethe. In him Caird 
seemed to find one in whom poetry was truth and truth poetry. 
Not that poetry can employ the method of philosophy ; on the 
contrary, they proceed by different paths and only coincide in 
their final goal. Philosophy must begin with abstraction and an- 
alysis — separating the spiritual from the natural, the subject 
from the object, the universal from the particular, the ideal 
from the real — and only reaches unity after abstraction and divi- 
sion have been carried to a further extent even than by science. 
Poetry, on the other hand, if it is to betrue to itself, while it must 
never lose the idea of the unity and harmony of things, must 
keep close to the world of sense, exhibiting by the force of the in- 
terpretative imagination the law that is working in it and is hidden 
from the ordinary consciousness. ‘Only one who regards the 
abstractions of science as the ultimate truth of things, can take 
this process to be a mere play of subjective fancy, or can suppose 
that any great poetic creation is produced by an imagination 
which merely follows its own dreams and does not bend to any 
objective law.”"" The difficulty of “ widening nature without going 
beyond it,’’ as Schiller expressed it, was immensely increased in 
an age of reflection, especially an age in which there was on the 
one hand a lifeless orthodoxy, with its external world-architect 
and externally determined design, and on the other hand an ex- 
ternal enlightenment which was gradually undermining it, but at 
the same time was reducing itself to a platitude. At bottom these 
apparent antagonists were really infected by the same untruth, for 
both conceived existence as a mere aggregate of parts from which 
all life and self-activity had fled. The poetic soul of Goethe, ever 
seeking for the unity of things, revolted against both. Nor could 
he be contented for long with the exaltation of ‘nature,’ as 
preached by Rousseau and Byron, especially when ‘ nature’ was 
conceived as a power within man, which is self-justified against 
every restraint forced upon him from without ; for at bottom, as 
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he showed in his Werther, the sentimentalist’s rebellion against 
the conditions of human life is really due to the inner self-con- 
tradiction of his own state. Hence the period of revolt ended for 
Goethe when he seemed to learn from Spinoza that the true lesson 
of life is “ renunciation once for all in view of the Eternal,” or, 
in its practical aspect, that we must “ do the duty that is nearest” 
to us, cheerfully renouncing what is beyond our reach and put- 
ting behind us “the blasphemous speech that all is vanity.” 
‘Nature’ Goethe therefore now conceived, not as a power that re- 
veals itself at once in the immediate appearance of the world or the 
immediate impulses of the human spirit, but as a plastic organ- 
izing force which works secretly in the outward and especially in 
the organic world, and which in human life reveals itself most 
fully as the ideal principle of art. In this sense Goethe went on 
to apply the ideas of organism and development. There is in 
all existence a shaping and transforming principle, which comes 
to its clearest expression in the peculiar faculty of the artist. 
This idea of development Goethe used to throw light upon the 
animal kingdom, when as yet few or none of the professed biol- 
ogists had reached such a point of view, and in himself he seemed 
to find the same principle at work, originating his poetic crea- 
tions. Hence he shrank from all negation, controversy, and con- 
flict, which he identified with the spirit of evil, as embodied in his 
wonderful creation of Mephistopheles, ‘‘ der Geist der stets ver- 
neint.””. He could not reconcile himself to a war with nature 
even as the way to a higher reconciliation. Here, in fact, as 
Caird suggests, the limitation of his genius is to be found ; for, 
had he carried out his principle of reverence for that which 
is beneath us, as well as for that which is above us and 
beside us, he would have recognized, more fully than he did 
even in his later days, that the Christian idea of self-realization 
through self-sacrifice is the only conception of life which fits 
the facts. At the same time Caird learned from Goethe the 
futility at once of a mere intellectual ‘enlightenment,’ which 
ignores the spiritual side of things, and of a supernaturalism, which 
turns away from the present world and puts all the emphasis on 
the world to come. The modern spirit can recognize the ideal 
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only when it presents itself as the deeper fact, but this deeper 
fact can be discerned only after “the earnestness, the pain, the 
patience and the labour of the negative’’ have done their perfect 
work. The physical sciences must carry the work of explana- 
tion to its furthest point, even when the result seems to be the 
reduction of the universe to a mechanical system. In fact, how- 
ever, this danger is not a real one, as Goethe convincingly showed; 
for nothing short of the idea of a spiritual organism, of which 
the mechanism of nature is merely the outer form, can be ulti- 
mately satisfactory. 

After this fruitful interregnum Caird returned to his native 
land, and in 1856-1857 he studied divinity at St. Andrews, with 
a view to entering the church; but, probably under the convic- 
tion that he required a wider sphere of operations, in the follow- 
ing year he attended for a sixth session at Glasgow, and in 1860 
he obtained the Snell Exhibition, with which to proceed to Balliol 
College, Oxford. A man of his fine scholarship and training had 
no difficulty in obtaining a first class, both in ‘ Moderations’ 
and in ‘ Literis Humanioribus.’ In 1864-1866 he was Fellow 
and Tutor of Merton College, and in 1866 his ‘apprenticeship’ 
came to an end when he was appointed Professor of Moral Philos- 
ophy in the University of Glasgow. 

The intellectual and spiritual excitement that was aroused 
during Caird’s career at Oxford, was eminently fitted to call out 
his natural powers and to complete the development which, as 
we have seen, had already begun through the influence of Carlyle 
and Goethe. He was fortunate in having Jowett as a Tutor, and, 
even before he became a Fellow of Merton, in enjoying the 
close friendship of Thomas Hill Green. The publication in 1855 
of Jowett’s Epistles of St. Paul may almost be said to mark the 
beginning of a new epoch in the study of theology in England. 
The year before Caird entered Balliol (1859) saw the publication 
of Darwin's great work, Zhe Origin of Species, and in the year 
following (1860) the Essays and Reviews aroused the ecclesiasti- 
cal world from its intellectual torpor. But the greatest influence 
upon Caird was undoubtedly due to Green. The education of a 
Balliol man then, as now, included the study of the poets, his- 
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torians, and philosophers of Greece and Rome, special stress 
being laid upon a knowledge of Plato and Aristotle. Thus Caird, 
with his wide outlook on human life, came to be familiar with 
Homer and the Greek Tragedians, Virgil and Horace, and he also 
laid deep his knowledge of literature and history, and indeed 
acquired the reputation along with Green of being as well versed 
in those subjects as in philosophy. Part of the Oxford training 
was also directed to Logic, and especially to the Logic of John 
Stuart Mill. This, combined with the publication in 1862 of 
Herbert Spencer's First Principles, compelled the two friends to 
give their serious attention to the study of the empirical school of 
philosophy. The early reading of Caird naturally led him to see 
beyond the principle on which the philosophy of Spencer rests ; 
for the unknowability of the Infinite he had set aside as unten- 
able when he met with it in Sir William Hamilton ; at least, if he 
had brought with him to Oxford any leanings in that direction, 
they were effectually quenched by his study of Kant and Hegel. 
On the other hand, he had perfect sympathy with Spencer's 
reference of all forms of existence to a single unity, and he was 
naturally attracted by the attempt to explain the movements of 
nature and mind by the idea of development, which Darwin had 
shown to be applicable at least to all the forms of life. Spencer’s 
conception of the State, however, could not but seem, to one 
familiar with Plato and Aristotle, Kant and Hegel, even less 
satisfactory than the utilitarian ; for, though Spencer avoids in 
words the defect of Utilitarianism by holding that Society is 
organic, he so interprets this idea as to maintain what Huxley 
happily calls an “ Administrative Nihilism,” and Carlyle “ An- 
archy p/us the Street-constable.” Caird was convinced that the 
State is in no sense a mere aggregate of individuals, but the ex- 
pression of man’s essential nature. Hence, while, like Green, 
his practical politics was and always remained liberal, he held 
that the Platonic idea of the State as a spiritual unity was funda- 
mentally sound, though it could only in modern times be realized 
by a government which has a strong democratic force behind it. 
Freedom, in other words, is not an end in itself, but exists and 
indeed is possible only because the reason which operates in all 
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men cannot be realized except in a State that allows free play to 
individuals, while yet it suppresses all that is recognized to be 
contrary to reason. 

The result of Caird’s studies in Oxford was to carry him 
beyond the point which he had previously reached by the study 
of Goethe and Carlyle. As against the former, he was convinced 
that it is possible, and for all ordinary men necessary, that the 
spiritual unity which lies at the basis of things should be obtained 
by a slow reflective process, in which full justice is done to the 
divisions of the ordinary consciousness and especially of science ; 
and this unity, he therefore held, must be compatible with the 
utmost division, and indeed can only be realized by man in so far 
as he goes down into the lowest depths of pain and evil, in order 
to transform the negative into a positive. In contrast to Carlyle, 
he refused to admit that religion is merely a system of 
‘‘symbols,”’ and that society can only be renewed by the superior 
insight of its great men or “ heroes.” Religion became for him 
the process by which man comprehends, and comprehends ever 
more clearly and fully, the spiritual unity which combines all exis- 
tence and manifests its power in that process, while the salvation 
of society and the influence of great men he ascribed to the free 
play of reason in converting all that seems foreign to it into a 
means of its own realization. 

This doctrine was of course suggested to Caird by his study of 
the Greek philosophers, and more especially by the study of 
Hegel, to whom he seems to have been directed by occasional 
remarks of Jowett. Both Green and Caird, when they came to 
give the results of their reflection to the world, had the habit of 
conveying their ideas through the interpretation or criticism of 
some thinker from whom they had learned or from whose prin- 
ciples they differed. Green, indeed, was more directly polemical 
than Caird — not because he took pleasure in controversy for its 
own sake, but because he was never satisfied until he had tested 
his principles by confronting them with their opposite. And as 
the prevalent school of philosophy in England was the empirical, 
the two friends, either by agreement or by natural affinity, divided 
the work of criticism and exposition between them — Green devot- 
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ing his attention to what he afterwards called the ‘ anachronistic’ 
systems of Mill, Spencer and Lewes, and endeavoring to show 
that when confronted with its own history it had refuted itself in 
the nescience of Hume; while Caird, who as a rule steered clear 
of negative criticism, elected to expound and examine the Critical 
Philosophy, with the object of proving that, while it had tran- 
scended empiricism by demonstrating that experience is inexpli- 
cable from a mere series of feelings without the codperation of 
thought, it had not carried out the idealistic or rational interpre- 
tation to its legitimate conclusion in the Absolute Idealism advo- 
cated by Hegel. The published writings of the two friends follow 
the lines indicated. In 1865 Caird began his philosophical career 
as an author with the article on Plato already mentioned, and in 
1866 Green furnished a companion-study of Aristotle. These 
were followed up by Green’s Introductions to Hume’s 7readtse 
of Human Nature (1874), in which he analyzes in the most minute 
and pertinacious way the doctrines of Locke, Berkeley, and 
Hume, dragging to light every incongruity, and seeking to 
demonstrate in this way the impossibility of avoiding the admis- 
sion of the constructive activity of thought in even the simplest 
forms of apprehension ; and by Caird’s Philosophy of Kant (1878), 
which draws in large and bold outlines the main features of the 
Critical Philosophy, being much more concerned to indicate what 
is wanting to transform it into a perfectly consistent doctrine than 
to convict its author of inadequate or self-contradictory state- 
ments. The point of view from which the book is written is that 
of Hegel, and it is therefore advisable to see what Caird had 
learned, or believed himself to have learned, from the study of 
this last of the great originative idealists. 

The philosophy of Kant is in a sense an epitome of the indi- 
vidualism of the eighteenth century, which began by depressing 
man and ended by exalting him. For, though it admits, or rather 
contends, that as a finite knowing subject man is confined within 
the limits of space and time and therefore is only a link in the 
chain of natural causation, it yet holds that, as a subject to whom 
all objects, including his own finite individuality, are necessarily 
relative, he is lifted above these limitations by the operation in 
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him of the universal principle of reason. Especially in his moral 
life man is revealed to himself as a self-determining subject, 
emancipated from all sensuous motives and from the necessity of 
nature, and conscious of subordination only to the law of duty, 
which is the law of hisown reason. This law man ought to obey, 
and therefore can obey, notwithstanding all the pressure of cir- 
cumstances and all the allurements of passion. Thus Kant leaves 
us with the sharp antithesis of man as natural and spiritual, as 
limited to a finite individuality, hemmed in by necessities on every 
side, and yet as possessing a universal capacity of knowing, and 
an absolute power of self-determination. Now, the answer which 
the nineteenth century gives to this problem is, that the antithesis 
is not so absolute as Kant represents it to be ; and, in fact, that ma- 
terialism and spiritualism, sensationalism and idealism, empiricism 
and a priori speculation, individualism and idealism, are not really 
absolute, but only relative, opposites. The principles or ideas 
which have effected this irenicon are those of organic unity and 
organic development. In the application of these ideas no thinker, 
in Caird’s opinion, was so successful as Hegel. Schelling indeed 
had insisted that there is an identity which is below or above all 
distinction, and that the universe is one through all its multi- 
plicity and permanent through all its changes ; but he seemed to 
assert the unity almost at the expense of the differences. This 
defect was remedied by Hegel, who maintained that the absolute 
is a self-differentiating principle, realizing itself in a world of dif- 
ference which is no mere appearance, but is its own essential 
manifestation, while yet the various forms of existence are by no 
means all on the same plane, since there is a regular ascent from 
inorganic things, through organic beings, to the self-conscious 
life of mind. What Caird finds in Hegel is, therefore, in the first 
place, a principle of reconciliation, which had not been detected, 
or at least not clearly detected, by any previous thinker. Hegel’s 
assault on the law of contradiction was no mere freak of an over- 
subtle intellect that had lost its hold of fact; it was an absolute 
necessity, if the central principle of his philosophy was to be 
demonstrated. Hence he sought to show that no distinction of 
thought whatever is absolute, and that all the great controversies 
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which have divided the world have arisen from the abstract asser- 
tion of an element of truth taken for the whole, though these 
very conflicts have been the means by which a fuller truth has 
been brought to light. And, in the second place, Hegel con- 
ceives of the universe as an organic whole, every change in which 
is a phase of its self-evolution. We comprehend nothing ade- 
quately until we have seen it as the partial manifestation of a 
single principle. Lastly, this principle is spiritual, and therefore 
manifests itself fully only in the life of man, with his self-conscious 
intelligence. Hegel’s doctrine thus seemed to himself to be the 
philosophic rendering of the essential principle of Christianity, the 
union or identity of the human and divine. 

Caird, then, undoubtedly believes with Hegel that “ the hidden 
being of the universe has no power in itself that could offer re- 
sistance to the courageous effort of science.” On the other 
hand, he entirely dissents from much of the doctrine popularly 
ascribed to Hegel. Thus the charge that it is a Panlogism, or, 
as Mr. Bradley expresses it, a “‘ spectral woof of impalpable ab- 
stractions, or unearthly ballet of bloodless categories,” he re- 
garded as an entire misunderstanding, and even an inversion of 
the Hegelian philosophy. No doubt Hegel, in his Wissexschaft 
der Logik, treats the functions of thought in their isolation from 
the facts of experience, but he never intended, or supposed any 
one would imagine that he intended, to deny the reality of the 
concrete facts of experience, though he certainly refused to admit 
that they had any isolated or independent being. So, in regard 
to the notion that Hegel claimed that the contents of his logic 
could be spun out of his own inner consciousness as a spider 
spins its web, Caird remarks: ‘If Hegel or any one ever pre- 
tended, or could reasonably be interpreted as pretending, to con- 
strue the universe @ Priori, the pretence is futile. A true and 
valuable idealism can be reached only through the interpretation 
of the data of experience by the special sciences, and the re-in- 
terpretation of the results of these sciences by philosophy.” ' 
Hegel, it is true, was not altogether successful in his attempt 
to apply the ideas of his Logic to nature, or even to the different 
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provinces of the spiritual life, mainly because the scientific inter- 
pretation of them had not been carried far enough to prepare for 
the final interpretation of philosophy. Thus, he refused to apply 
the idea of development, even in its Lamarckian form, in inter- 
pretation of the succession in time of the various forms of life, 
while Caird at once accepted the Darwinian theory as the only 
tenable explanation of the facts. Nor could Caird endorse 
Hegel's attempt to show that the current theological dogmas can 
be retained without any substantial alteration, or accept his 
strongly conservative political doctrine. In these cases Hegel 
did not seem to him to have been true to his own principles. 
Caird, however, refused to admit that for Hegel man is a mere 
modus of the divine, or God ‘the poetic substantiation of an 
abstraction’; maintaining that the former is the fundamental 
defect in the philosophy of Spinoza, who refers all things to God, 
but does not recognize that God must equally be manifested in 
all things ; and that the latter converts reality into a meaningless 
chaos by the withdrawal of the unifying principle which gives it 
meaning. But, while Caird definitely rejects the misinterpreta- 
tions and inadequacies of the Hegelian philosophy, he never 
wavers in his conviction of the essential truth of its fundamental 
principle, that the universe is rational and that its rationality is 
capable of being proved. This is the main point in which he 
differs from Green. 

In the Prolegomena to Ethics Green reasons backwards, like 
Kant, from our intellectual and moral experience to that spiritual 
nature in which lies the possibility at once of knowledge and of 
moral action; but he refuses to characterize the self-conscious 
principle to which he has referred all things, or to work out posi- 
tively any view of nature and human history as the manifestation 
of spirit. In regard to the theoretical aspect of the subject 
Green tells us that, ‘‘as to what the eternal consciousness is in 
itself, or in its completeness, we can only make negative state- 
ments. 7Zyat there is such a consciousness is implied in the ex- 
istence of the world; but wat it is we can only know through 
its so far acting in us as to enable us, however partially and inter- 
ruptedly, to have knowledge of a world or an intelligent expe- 
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perience” (p. 54). Similarly, he denies that we can say what the 
practical ideal in its completeness is. ‘ We cannot conceive it 
under any forms borrowed from our actual experience, for our 
only experience of activity is of such as implies incompleteness. 
Of a life of completed development, of activity with the end 
attained, we can only speak or think in negatives, and thus only 
can we speak or think of that state of being in which the ultimate 
moral good must consist”’ (p. 180). _In harmony with this atti- 
tude, Green, in his review of John Caird’s /utroduction to the 
Philosophy of Religion, while admitting that “the world in its 
truth or full reality is spiritual,” yet denies that ‘‘ such a knowl- 
edge of the spiritual unity of the world, as would be a knowledge 
of God,” is possible for us. These two contentions, — firstly, 
that the world is ‘ spiritual,’ and, secondly, that a knowledge of 
it as a unity is impossible, — seemed to Caird to be mutually de- 
structive. If we have no knowledge of the unity of all things, 
how can we know that it is ‘spiritual’? On the other hand, if 
we have a knowledge of it, experience must be a process in which 
its actual realization is ever more fully discovered. No doubt 
we cannot explain the principle which itself explains everything 
else, but this can only mean that “our knowledge of the self is 
rather the type to which all other knowledge imperfectly approx- 
imates, than an inferior kind of knowledge. And, on the other 
hand, if it is possible for us to carry back the world of experience 
to conditions that are spiritual, there seems to be nothing that 
should absolutely hinder us from regarding the world positively 
as the manifestation of spirit, and from reinterpreting the results of 
science by the aid of this idea, — however difficult it may be to 
realize satisfactorily such an idealistic reconstruction of science. 
And in like manner, if it is possible to carry back our moral life 
to its conditions, and to regard it as the realization of the self, 
there seems to be no absolute hindrance in using this idea posi- 
tively, not only as a key to the history of the past, but also to 
determine, in outline at least, the idea of moral perfection.”' No 
doubt “ the work of science, and still more the work of philosophy, 
must always be a work of faith, meaning by faith, not believing any- 
1 Mind, O. S., Vol. VIII, pp. 560-61. 
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thing merely upon authority, but proceeding upon a principle the 
complete vindication or realization of which is forus impossible; for, 
obviously, nothing short of omniscience could grasp the world as 
a complete system.’”’' But, though in one sense the principle of 
philosophy is a faith, it is in no sense an arbitrary assumption, 
but the essential faith of reason in itself. Caird, in all his specu- 
lations, while he never loses sight of this principle, yet keeps close 
to the facts of experience, conceived in the widest sense as the 
evolution of humanity. Provided with his main principle, he 
goes on to apply it to history, and especially to the history of 
philosophy, which he views as the reflective expression of reason 
as it evolves itself in time, through antagonism and conflict, in 
the successive phases of art, morality, politics and religion. Much 
has to be done in the detailed explanation of the world by the 
special sciences, including psychology and sociology and the con- 
crete history of religion, but in the end it will be found, I think, 
that without a spiritual interpretation of existence, such as Caird 
contended for, we are left ‘ with the parts in our hands,” and are 
thus fated to live a divided life, in which we can neither frankly 
accept the results of the sciences, nor vindicate our spiritual inter- 
ests on a rational basis. 


Joun Watson. 
QUEENS UNIVERSITY, 
KINGSTON, ONT. 


' Queen's Quarterly, Vol. XII, p. 101. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION: THE EIGHTH ANNUAL 
MEETING, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVER- 

SITY, DECEMBER 29-31, 1908. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


HE eighth annual meeting of the American Philosophical 

Association was held at Baltimore, Md., in the Johns Hop- 

kins University, on December 29, 30, and 31, 1908, in affiliation 

with the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

The following report of the Treasurer for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1908, was read and accepted : 


FRANK THILLY, SECRETARY AND TREASURER, IN ACCOUNT WITH 
THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Receipts. 
Balance on hand December 31, 1907 .......... $261.17 
Received from dues and sale of Proceedings. 194.00 
9.80 
$464.97 

Expenses. 
Proceedings of Association for 1907............ $ 18.65 
17.75 
Stationery and Printing ........ 39.93 
Clerical Aid and Stenographer................++. 17-35 
2.60 
$107.00 
Balance on hand, December 31, 1908. 357.97 
$464.97 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Professor John Grier Hibben, of Princeton University ; 
Vice-President, Professor James H. Tufts, of the University of 
Chicago ; Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Frank Thilly, of Cornell 
University ; Members of the Executive Committee (for two years), 
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Professor Charles M. Bakewell, of Yale University, and Professor 
F. J. E. Woodbridge, of Columbia University. 

Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee four new 
members were elected: Dr. G. W. Cunningham, of Middlebury 
College ; Professor Bruce R. Payne, of the University of Virginia; 
Professor James B. Pratt, of Williams College; and Professor 
Norman Wilde, of the University of Minnesota. 

It was voted that the place of the next meeting be selected by 
the Executive Committee, the Association expressing its prefer- 
ence for New Haven. 

Professor Gardiner, Chairman of the Committee appointed at 
the last meeting to consider the advisability of appropriating 
funds for the publication of works of early American philosophers, 
submitted a report, the following recommendations of which were 
adopted after discussion and amendment: (1) That we cooperate 
with Columbia University, the University being willing, to get 
Johnson’s ‘Elements of Philosophy” published under the 
auspices of the Association ; (2) that a Committee be appointed 
whose function it shall be to encourage similar publications by the 
various institutions concerned, the Committee being empowered 
to authorize the use of the name of the Association in the publi- 
cation of such works of American philosophers as it may deem 
suitable ; (3) that this Committee undertake the preparation of a 
complete bibliography of (early) American philosophy ; (4) that 
the sum of $75 be appropriated for the use of the Committee in 
the preparation of this bibliography and in the work of inciting 
further publications. The present Committee, consisting of Pro- 
fessors Gardiner, Royce, and Riley, was chosen to carry out these 
recommendations and authorized to increase the number of its 
members. 

The following resolutions, offered by Professor Hibben, were 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the American Philosophical Association ap- 
point a Committee of five members to act in conference with 
similar Committees of other learned bodies in preparing and 
presenting to the Carnegie Institution in Washington a memorial 
asking that properly approved projects of historical, archeolog- 
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ical, philosophical, linguistic, literary, and artistic investigation 
and publication be admitted, in the apportioning of grants, to a 
recognition similar to that given approved projects of research 
in the physical and natural sciences. 

Resolved, That the Committee be authorized to take such other 
steps as may seem advisable to further this end. 

President Miinsterberg appointed as members of this Com- 
mittee: Professor Hibben, Professor Baldwin, President Butler, 
Professor Creighton, and Professor James. 

Upon motion of Professor Baldwin it was resolved that this 
Association urgently request the Committee on Ways and Means, 
or other body having the matter in charge, that the present duty 
on scientific books printed in English be removed. 

Upon motion of Professor Royce the President was requested 
to appoint a Committee to consider the feasibility of the Plan for 
a Comparative Lexicon, suggested by Dr. Husik. President 
Miinsterberg appointed Professors Royce, Gardiner, Newbold, 
Husik, and Hammond as members of this Committee. 

It was voted to tender the thanks of the Association to Johns 
Hopkins University for its hospitality. 

The following are abstracts of papers read at the meeting : 


The Problem of Beauty. Huco MUnsTerserc. 
[The President’s Address, which appears in this number 
(March, 1909) of the REVIEW. 


Concerning a Philosophical Platform, Kart Scumipr. 
Philosophy may be considered from the point of view of evo- 
lution ; but this flux, to be made intelligible, must be broken up 
into definite stages from which and toward which the evolution 
proceeds. Whilst this conception of definite stages is, though 
necessary, purely auxiliary, if evolution is the controlling idea, it 
is the predominating one if any action is required ; and my thesis 
is that philosophy zs called upon to act, which I show in typical 
instances, and that from this demand flows the necessity for phi- 
losophy to take a definite form, which must be comparatively 
invariant. But a definite form of philosophy as such, not of indi- 
vidual convictions, means a recognized doctrine and school. The 
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second part of the paper makes suggestions of what could be 
done to realize such a condition in philosophy. 


| 
The Postulates of a Self-critical Epistemology. E. G. \ 
SPAULDING. | a 
[This paper will be published in full in an early number of the 
PuiLosopuicaL REVIEW. ] 


A Substitute for Mill’s Methods in an Introductory Course. Po 
Frances H. RousMAniERE. 
The fact that no datum has any meaning whatever except on | 

the assumption that we know how to describe it correctly, is fun- 

damental for inductive logic. In scientific work this assumption 
rests on theories as to the proper tests (for instance, for purity of pie 
substances and accuracy of measurements), and upon the principles 
already believed to hold in the field investigated. Thus all in- 
duction is virtually deduction, our earliest uncriticised generaliza- es 
tions being no true induction, but the expression of a habit of 
expectation. A second fundamental consideration is, that an 
especial kind of presupposition underlies any generalization con- 

sciously made on the basis of particular experience, — a presuppo- i 

sition as to the degree to which any example of a field is repre- _ 

sentative of the field as a whole, that is, as to the relative uni- i 

formity of the field. The study of Mill’s methods crowds out, 

through lack of time, these more important questions, and classi- 
fications of scientific method based on these may well be substi- 
tuted for the canons in an elementary course in logic. 

A classification on the basis of the interrelation of theory and 
data will, among other things, bring out the difference between 
the described, and so already generalized and lifeless, experiment 
of the text-books and the experiment for the investigator as we 
find it in biographies and reports. A classification of scientific 
methods will show that a carefully selected group of representa- 
tives is chosen where the field has different kinds within it, a 
group of examples taken as they may come where there is be- 
lieved to be some chance that a few individuals are eccentric ; that 
averages, means, etc., are artificially constructed representatives ; 
and that imperfections of technique complicate the question of the 
amount that must be tested in a given field. 
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Knowledge of Persons and Religious Faith. C. H. Haves. 

Knowledge dealing with things, forces, and natural laws is 
alone definitely considered in logic; but we have also, as a 
matter of every-day experience, knowledge of men and women, 
which we use effectively and find of vital interest. The method 
of this knowledge of persons appears to be a delicate induction, 
which forms reliable conclusions from comparatively few, but sig- 
nificant, data. 

The hypothesis made by religious faith is that it knows a per- 
sonal God. Criticisms upon this commonly assume that all 
knowledge must conform to the canons of natural science, and 
that we cannot work up from scientific generalizations to the idea 
of an absolutely supreme Being. As, however, religion seeks, 
not Energy, Motion, or Law, but God, possessing infinitely 
higher and more definite reason, will, and love than human per- 
sons possess, it may be possible to know him in ways like those 
in which we know persons, by an induction even more delicate 
than that by which we know men. And this is what religion 
supposes it does. Thus Christian faith makes a great hypothesis, 
which it finds verified in part by observation of nature and of 
man’s reason and conscience, more fully by the experiment of 
living according to it, and completely by God's revelation of him- 
self in the history of the Hebrew people and in the appearing 
of Jesus Christ. This revelation is given through divine acts, 
comparatively few in number, but significant of God’s presence 
and nature. 

This view makes faith not radically unlike science, though 
clearly distinguished from it by the difference in the objects of 
the two; and it respects religion’s own account of itself, that it 
is the knowledge as well as the love of God. Thorough study 
of our knowledge of persons would give a proper basis for criti- 
cising the possibility of religious knowledge, and would in itself 
make clearer an actually existing realm of mental activity which 
as yet lies outside our accepted psychology and logic. 


Naturalistic and Theoretic Thinking. FE. S. Sreete. 
Science, beginning with naturalistic data, endeavors not to annul 
but to explain them. The relation between the naive apprehen- 
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sion and the explanation is similar to that between thought in fig- 
urative clothing and plain thought. This again is paralleled in 
some wise by thought distinguished as sensuous and as pure. 
All thought, however, is sensuous to the extent that it requires 
sensuous embodiment. Sense matter as clothing of pure thought 
may be called intrinsic embodiment, since its office is em- 
bodiment and nothing more. Figurative representation, on the 
other hand, is extrinsic embodiment, or symbol, since it must have 
a primary meaning before it can bea symbol. It is alone through 
symbols that non-extended objects are conceived. 

The naturalistic thinker accepts the world in its every-day 
sensuous dress ; the theorist endeavors to separate the truth from 
its guises. The distinction between the classes, however, is only 
relative, since theoretic thinking is at first very crude. The im- 
perfection of theory, moreover, is shown by its frequent disagree- 
ments. These arise from the fact that in seeking new and more 
interior symbols different minds choose differently. Theorists 
are of two classes, the scientific and the speculative. In true 
scientific thinking the embodiment is held in strict subjection to 
the fact; in speculative thinking, the subject-matter is accom- 
modated to a conception form which may be called a schema. 
The most imposing systems are apt to have for a schema some 
aspect of the logical function, as in Spinoza and Hegel; an ex- 
ample of a different kind is afforded by the “ will and idea”’ of 
Schopenhauer. All speculative systems are essentially symbolic 
creations, vast figures of speech. They have no scientific value, 
but like other symbols may serve as vehicles of truth. The only 
philosophy which has a scientific value is a critical dogmatism ; 
dogmatism, because it holds fast to the great self-sufficing insights ; 
critical, because, on the one hand, it clears away naturalistic crudi- 
ties, and, on the other, keeps free from schematic perversions. 


Paradoxes in Realistic Epistemology. Brrnarp C. Ewer. 

A paradox, philosophically speaking, is an apparent self-con- 
tradiction which, if genuine, would disqualify the theory contain- 
ing it. Dualistic realism contains paradoxes which are regarded 
by many as destructive of consistency. In particular there are 
two which may be called the spatial and temporal paradoxes. 
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The former is the puzzle, how ‘what is evidently one reality 
should be in two places at once, both in outer space and ina 
person’s mind.’ The latter is the ‘lateness’ of perception, due 
to the fact that the physical and physiological processes involved 
occupy a certain length of time. These paradoxes are not sus- 
tained by reflection as permanent theoretic inconsistencies. In 
the case of the first, when we state the facts of perception with 
precision we do not say or imply that the same object is found 
‘in two places at once.’ The distinctions made by dualistic 
realism between objective consciousness and real object are not 
self-contradictory. The second difficulty, z. ¢., the alleged incon- 
sistency between the apparent presence and the real pastness of 
the object as perceived, disappears if we recognize that percep- 
tion, as a cognitive fact, does not imply the strict temporal pres- 
entness of the object. The pragmatic presence of the latter in 
perception is quite compatible with its temporal pastness ; there 
is no contradiction in saying that we perceive the object as it was. 
In brief, the account of perception given by dualistic realism con- 
tains, with reference to spatial or temporal characteristics, no 
theoretic inconsistency. 


The Present Meaning of Idealism. Ernest ALBEE. 

It seems fair to assume that neither materialism proper nor 
subjective idealism is an adequate philosophical theory, —the 
former, because it explains the relatively known in terms of an 
unknowable ; the latter, because it gives no adequate account of 
objective reality. After the first too rapid success of Hegelianism 
in Germany and the thorough-going reaction which followed, the 
‘back to Kant’ movement in its various forms tended to stereo- 
type certain Kantian conceptions which were far from expressing 
the real logic of the idealistic position. These should be carefully 
examined before one presses the claims of idealism against those 
of realism. The Kantian conception of the a priori involves the 
difficulties of the older rationalism and, to a certain extent, those 
of subjective idealism. The progressive philosopher to-day, like 
the scientist, is looking, not for principles ‘independent of all ex- 
perience,’ but rather for principles that will express adequately 
the various forms of interdependence within experience. The 
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categories of thought are always in the making, and their evolu- 
tion is always determined by teleological considerations. Nothing 
in experience can be ‘ merely given,’ and as little can the form of 
experience be supplied by the mind. What is ‘ given’ is nothing 
less than experience itself as a living process, which must be 
treated as organic. If we rule out things-in-themselves as mean- 
ingless, since by hypothesis they are unknowable, and recog- 
nize that subject and object have no meaning apart from their 
functional relation to each other, what right have we to assume 
that space and time are merely phenomenal? They are forms, 
not merely of our intuition, but of concrete experience itself, ob- 
jectively regarded, and therefore forms of the only reality with 
which we have to deal. This, naturally, is not to say that the 
mere space-time aspect of things exhausts the character of even 
physical reality, —for science, like philosophy, presupposes a 
permanent system of relations, —but it should be recognized that 
the technical abstractions of certain philosophical disciplines prove 
the unreality of space and (particularly) of time as little as do the 
instrumental abstractions of various other sciences. 


The Notion of the Implicit in Logic. J. E. Creicuron. 

This paper is primarily a discussion of Baldwin’s canons of 
Actuality and Continuity as stated in the first volume of 7hought 
and Things. It is maintained that the criterion of reality set up 
by the first canon,— actual presence,— cannot be literally applied 
to a developing logical series, which is a progression of functions 
and meanings, and not one of existences. Moreover, Continuity 
cannot mean mere psychical or temporal continuousness, but 
must be based on some kind of identity between the earlier and 
later,— ¢. ¢., some form of the implicit. This can be made intel- 
ligible only when the development of knowledge is regarded 
teleologically, as a system of functions through which the rational 
ends which constitute the mind are progressively realized. Bald- 
win’s discussions of the nature of a genetic series fail to bring out 
its teleological character as the essential mark which distinguishes 
it from a mechanical sequence of events. 
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The Field of Propositions that have Full Factual Warrant. 

Wa T. Marvin. 

This paper is a continuation of a paper read before the Asso- 
ciation at the Cornell meeting. 

The field of propositions that have full factual warrant, is 
bounded negatively by excluding from it all postulates or axioms, 
all causal and existential propositions, and any proposition that is 
an inference from these. The field itself may be affirmatively de- 
scribed by answering three questions: (1) What relations are 
asserted in factual propositions? (2) How far is generalization 
possible in them? (3) What place do these propositions occupy 
in the system of science ? 

(1) The relations asserted are of four types: (a) Likeness and 
Difference ; (4) Various relations between a whole and its parts ; 
(c) Relations of order and of magnitude ; (@) The presence or 
absence of a term in the factual field. (2) Generalization is pos- 
sible. The highest are intensive not extensive generalizations. 
But they are all lower generalizations than the propositions used 
in the foundations of logic and mathematics. (3) The purely 
descriptive parts of science come nearest to lying wholly in the 
field. The theories of value come next. In relation to mathe- 
matics and the pure causal sciences the work of these factual 
propositions is two-fold: (a) They form the logical bridge between 
non-existential, or pure science, and existential, or applied science ; 
(4) They suggest, but do not give to science her vast array of 
premises, and by continually doing so, as science progresses, 
they keep pure science consistent wtih numberless factual proposi- 
tions. That is, they do not give us premises from which causal 
propositions can be inferred or deduced. They are simply stand- 
ards with which causal assumptions must be kept consistent. 


Analysis of Simple Apprehension. W. H. Suetpon. 

We examine cases of presentation with objective reference : 
¢. g., hear a noise in the margin of consciousness, which we cog- 
nize yet do not think adout. Such simple cases are real facts, 
not abstractions. They are mostly marginal ; for we generally 
think aéout what is focal. The problem is to analyze such cases, 
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to see what light they throw on cognition. The genetic study is 
omitted here. These cases contain: (1) Some content and its 
discrimination. This discrimination does not always involve 
another content from which the first is distinguished. Sometimes 
a content stands out against a background or margin, while yet 
we are not aware of that margin at all. The minimum subject- 
matter of apprehension is content + relation. (2) A disposition 
to believe against doubt or suggested disbelief. (3) A liability 
to error (for the content, while for itself indubitable fact, may be 
falsely discriminated) which justifies us in calling simple appre- 
hension a primitive kind of judgment. (4) An adaptation be- 
tween the structure of the subject-matter and the belief-side, 
such that only a content in relation can be believed, and all 
contents in relation are believed unless inhibited by other beliefs. 
There is no subject-predicate relation here: Brentano’s theory 
and the predication-theory both fail to apply to these primitive 
judgments. The sufficient definition of the simplest cognition 
then is : a content in relation, plus a disposition to believe. 


The Concept of Substance and the Problem of Matter. .J. A. 
LeicHTon. (Read by title.) 


An Outline of Cosmic Humanism. Frank C. Doan. 


What sort of world-view is pragmatism likely to breed, if 
allowed to produce its truths on a cosmic scale? What is the 
meaning of men’s inveterate search for the eternal and universal ? 
The present paper intends to examine merely the roots of this 
pragmatic tree of knowledge. It is certain that the eternal is 
not of the nature of zdeas nor of forms. The infinitudes of the 
pure reason, as well as the infinitudes of the practical, are want- 
ing in any ideational or formal content that would distinguish 
them one from another. ‘Infinite’ when attached to a substan- 
tive is the sign of a contentless, formless function of experience. 
There is no such ¢Aing as an infinite zdea. In its roots the cosmic 
life consists in the instinctive codrdination of blind impulses into 
an organism of experience, a fructification of unconscious will- 
impulses into organic life. The physical universe is now felt in 
the cosmic life as so much pull and haul and dead weight. 
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Meanwhile the humanist metaphysic need not postulate a 
cosmic experience /ess plastic than the human. Within uncer- 
tain limits physical processes are subject to control from higher, 
motor centers of the organism. There is in Auman organisms 
no inherent disability which would prevent the controlling of 
physical processes from volitional centers in the cosmic life. 

It is conceivable that the function of consciousness even on a 
cosmic scale should cease to operate. The existence of the uni- 
versal is in no active sense necessary. In ‘absolute’ idiocy and 
in coma the organism of experience seems to be slipping back 
into the abyss of totally blind impulses-to-be in which the cosmic 
life has its roots. The persistency of the physical universe in the 
midst of its ceaseless flux of being must be interpreted partly as 
the natural healthiness of a great cosmic animal, and partly as 
the conscious resistance of cosmic energy to the deranging forces 
of disease and fatigue. 

This root or marrow of divinity should not be confused with 
the divine character which men connote by their more tender 
terms of infinitude. What this character is, how far conscious 
and how far subconscious, in what degree personal and in what 
trans-personal, God only knows. Humanism can only urge over- 
beliefs at this point. 


The True, the Good, and the Beautiful, from a Pragmatic 

Standpoint. W. P. Monracue. 

The ‘ pragmatic standpoint’ is here taken to mean the attempt 
to interpret all forms of mental activity in terms of the process 
of adaptation of an organism to its environment. From this 
standpoint the logical, ethical, and zsthetical types of value 
should appear as differing forms of that vital egus/ibrium between 
organism and environment, the attainment of which is the goal 
of all processes of adaptation. This vital equilibrium may result : 
(1) from the organism conforming itself to the environment ; (2) 
from the environment being made to conform to the needs of the 
organism ; (3) from an unforced or spontaneous accord of each 
with the other. The paper suggests: (1) that the true, the good, 
and the beautiful may each be identified with one of these types 
of equilibrium ; (2) that they are radically distinct from one 
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another ; (3) that therefore the pragmatic method yields a con- 
clusion at variance with that pragmatic doctrine which treats the 
true as a form of the good. 


Absolutism and Teleology. A. W. Moore. 

The pass-word of the philosophical camp would seem at first 
glance to be ‘purpose.’ .But a second look shows that the term 
covers wide differences. Indeed, the issue here is the same as 
elsewhere ; viz., the issue between completionism, — absolute per- 
fectionism, — and evolutionism, which in the opinion of the paper 
is the fundamental point of the ‘pragmatic’ movement. In 
metaphysics, it is the question of whether there are forms or laws 


of change which themselves are unchangeable ; in logic, whether, | 


as Hegel asked, there is a real evolution of the categories; in 
biology, whether there can be a development of function with no 
corresponding development of structure, or conversely ; in ethics, 
whether the ideal is all-inclusive, fixed, and given, or constructed 
in the process in which it functions. 

As the logical and metaphysical aspects of the problem have 
held the center of the stage thus far, the paper passes to the 
ethical phases of the issue where the conception of the all-inclusive, 
fixed ideal is supposed to find its strongest support. “ If the ab- 
solute purpose finds no place in science, this only shows,” says 
the absolutist, “the abstract, mechanical character of science.” 
It is to be noted in passing, however, that, since Darwin, science 
has become steadily more and more teleological. This, the evolu- 
tionist maintains, is because Darwin in science, as Hegel in logic, 
made possible the conception of an evolutional teleology. The 
mechanical character of pre-Darwinian science was but the 
counterpart of the absolute type of teleology which then prevailed. 

The ethical support for the conception of the all-inclusive, 
fixed ideal, is found by the absolutist in its supposed necessity, 
as: (1) the standard of moral progress ; (2) the basis of objec- 
tivity necessary to moral responsibility and authority. 

To (1) the evolutionist says: (a) that, since the content of this 
absolute ideal can be known to no finite being, it cannot serve as 
a standard ; (b) its all-inclusive character leaves no room for 


either progress or regress. 
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To (2) he replies: (a) that, aside from the psychological ques- 
tion of how an all-inclusive purpose can be selective, and the 
logical problem of the relevancy of a ready-made ideal, moral 
responsibility requires that the agent participate in the construction 
of the ideal which he is to help execute ; (b) that objectivity is 
provided for in the fact that the whole process is social through 
and through. 

With the precise limits or constituents of this social process 
the evolutionist’s principle is not concerned. The process may 
include infra- and super-human agencies. The principle demands 
only that this social process be real and that reality be this social 
process. 


The Import of Pragmatism for the History of Philosophy. 

J. G. Hume. 

Pragmatism, controversially, is opposed to Intellectualism. 
Psychologically, it asserts the primariness of the vivid sensational 
or emotional experiences of the present moment, contrasting them 
with the theoretical constructions regarded as less real. Logically, 
it endeavors to reduce the ratiocinative process of mediation to 
successive immediate emotional responses, and defines truth in 
terms of satisfactoriness of this emotional reaction. Ethically, it 
uses the same method to get results and applies the same test for 
their validity. Will is the effort to secure satisfying emotional 
adaptations, Belief is the anticipation guiding such adaptive effort, 
Goodness is the successful adaptation. Attacks on Pragmatism 
follow these lines : defence of Intellectualism ; denial of the accu- 
racy of the pragmatic psychological assertions; disputing the 
correctness of the logical method and the sufficiency of the 
epistemological content ; doubting the adequacy of the method 
and test, and the validity of conclusions, in moral and religious 
‘belief.’ Pragmatism is a continuation and extension of Em- 
piricism. It attacks Plato, defends the Sophists, reinstates David 
Hume, adds to Hume’s “ customary conjunction,”’ the Darwinian 
doctrine of heredity, and accepts evolutionary utilitarianism. 

Earlier Empiricism rejected both intellect and will, Prag- 
matism rejects intellect but asserts the will. Schopenhauer also 
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denies intellect and affirms will, but his will is transcendent- 
cosmic, the pragmatic will is empirical-humanistic. 

Pragmatism, in separating the will both from the physical 
motor and the intellectual motive, approaches abstract medizval 
‘liberty of indifference.’ Modern intellectualists, affirming both 
intellect and will, give a more concrete account of will than the 
pragmatists, ¢. g., T. H. Green’s account of motive ard unifica- 
tion of desire, intellect, and will. [Hegel, attacking the mere 
understanding, asserts concrete synthetic reason.] The material- 
istic-mechanical attack on Pragmatism has no pertinence, since 
the mechanical standpoint provides no basis for any distinction 
between good and evil, true and false, fact and fancy. The real 
controversy is between objective and subjective idealism, and the 
central issue is the will. Though pragmatism ostensibly defends 
empirical subjective idealism and attacks objective idealism, it is 
really reconstructing empiricism so as to approach more closely 
to objective idealism. 


A Plan for a Comparative Lexicon of Philosophical Terms in 
Greek, Syriac, Arabic, Hebrew, and Latin, Historically 
Treated. Isaac Husik. 

The study of medieval philosophy has long been difficult 
for want of (1) good editions of texts, and (2) adequate external 
help in terminology of the medizval writers. The first want is 
gradually being remedied by publications such as those of Baiim- 
ker’s Bettrage. As long as the second defect remains, students, 
translators, and editors of medizval works, particularly of Ori- 
ental works, in Hebrew and Arabic, will find their task difficult. 

As all medieval philosophy is based upon the Greek writings, 
especially of Aristotle, which were translated first into Syriac, 
from this into Arabic, and from Arabic into Hebrew and Latin, 
or from Arabic into Hebrew, and from this into Latin, it is pro- 
posed to gather the terminology of these translations and other 
works based upon them into a lexicon, paying special attention 
to their historical development. Such a lexicon would not only 
enable the student, translator, and editor of a philosophical medi- 
zval text to understand his author, and expound, translate, or 
edit him correctly, but would give us a history of medizval phi- 
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losophy in schematic form, by enabling us to determine, (1) the 
genuineness of works attributed to a given author, (2) his rela- 
tions to his predecessors and followers, (3) the center of his phil- 
osophical activity, (4) the influence of schools of thought upon 
one another. It would besides contribute important additions to 
the present Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac lexicons, and encourage 
the study of medizval philosophy. 

The undertaking here proposed is a very large one, and beyond 
the powers of any one man to carry out. Moreover, it requires 
the moral and material encouragement of institutions and acade- 
mies here and abroad. Its importance, however, should make it 
feasible. Dr. Pollak of the University of Prague has been inter- 
ested in the subject for many years, and assures the author that 
given the proper support, codperators will not be wanting. The 
field would be divided among specialists in their respective lines, 
who would prepare monographs in selected portions of the field to 
be covered. When these monographs have been got together 
they may then be combined into a historical lexicon of the philo- 
sophical terminology of the Middle Ages, thus filling a very 
sensible gap in the Cudturgeschichte of Europe. 


Reflections on Kant’s First Antinomy. FE. A. Sincer, Jr. 

The Problem: Only observation can determine the spread of 
bodies in space, their duration in time; and there is no finite 
series of observations that can decide between a finite and an infi- 
nite distribution or history. We seem to be presented with an 
unknowable fact. 

But is each of these*experimental series bound to be infinite ? 
Can we not conceive of a law of force that would reflect distribu- 
tion throughout an infinitive region in the behavior of bodies con- 
tained in a finite? At least, we may answer, no known law will 
do this, — the complete discussion presents insuperable difficul- 
ties. But can we not at least assume that the history of the system 
of nature is completely given in its behavior? If so, we could 
not distinguish between a behavior that meant an infinite past and 
one (shown to be definable) which would mean a finite, so long as 
a probable error of experiment remained. But to reduce this prob- 
able error to zero itself involves an infinite series of observations. 
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The problem is more general than Kant supposed. The dis- 
cussion shows that not only the fact of the world’s limits in space 
and time, but that any question of fact involves an infinite series. 
Yet Kant’s solution of the particular case is a solution of the 
general. Das Unbedingte, become the bare datum of experience, 
is found not to be given 7” experience, but given /o experience as 
a problem. It is never experienced, but stands for an ideal of 
empirical method. Zhe Ding-an-sich as ideal, this is one way 
of expressing the outcome of the Dialektik, an idealism of the @ 
posteriori, quite independent of the idealism of the a rior pre- 
sented in the Aésthetik and Analytik. 


Kant’s Doctrine of the Summum Bonum. M. A. Couen. 

In the first part of this paper an attempt is made to give a 
sympathetic interpretation of Kant’s doctrine by calling attention 
to its essentially social character. The summun bonum is the 
ideal of a perfectly moral universe or commonwealth, which it is 
our duty to promote. In this ideal commonwealth happiness is 
distributed in accordance with the principles of retributive as well 
as distributive justice. The conception of the deity involved is 
not necessarily that of a deus ex machina. What is essential to 
the argument is the moral faith in a power adequate to bring 
nature into harmony with the demands of moral life. 

In the second part of the paper several objections to this doc- 
trine are considered : (1) The objection that the union of happi- 
ness with duty in the susmmum bonum is inconsistent with Kant’s 
rigorism, is due to a confusion between rigorism and asceticism. 
In Kant’s own words : “ The distinction between the principle of 
happiness and morality is not an opposition between them.” (2) 
The objection of Schleiermacher and others that happiness can- 
not enter into the summum bonum, because the latter is the 
object of reason while happiness is entirely an affair of our sense 
nature, is philologically untenable, and misinterprets the relation 
between sense and reason in Kant’s philosophy. Happiness, like 
morality, is applicable only to a creature who is both rational 
and sensible. (3) The most important objection to the doctrine is 
that back of it there is involved a doctrine of rewards and punish- 
ments, and this is generally supposed to be inconsistent with the 
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principle of virtue for virtue’s sake. But here again the supposed 
contradiction follows only from drawing the antithesis too sharply. 
A sympathetic interpretation of Kant’s doctrine, indeed, would 
enable us to transcend the usual antinomies between conduct and 
its result, between the end and the means. 


The Idea of Justice inthe Christian Ethics. J. M. Meck.in. 

Unlike the Greek and the modern conception of justice, the 
Christian idea is essentially otherworldly and transcendental, 
rather than political or social. The just life is the result of a 
divine pronouncement upon human life and character, rather than 
the outcome of man’s social and political relations. This was 
due largely to the centuries of oppression suffered by the Jewish 
people, which led them to look for justice not in existing condi- 
tions, but in a supernatural and catastrophic close of the present 
world-order when existing moral values would be reversed by a 
divine judgment and an ideal condition, ‘‘ the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness,” would be introduced. The large number 
of passages in the Christian sources of a distinctly eschatological 
nature show that the author of the Christian Ethics held to this 
prevailing conception of justice. Hence the very slight reference 
to questions of political justice, the insistence upon complete self- 
abnegation, and the emphasis of non-resistance of evil, as essentials 
in the just and righteous life. Had the author of Christian 
Ethics contemplated the continued existence, or at most the 
gradual moral transformation, of the existing political and social 
orders, it is more than probable that his teachings would have 
placed more emphasis upon justice as a social and civic virtue. 


The Doctrine of Histurgy : an Epistemology for the Scientist 
and the Logician.' Curistine Lapp FRANKLIN. 

Hitherto, philosophy has consisted of different, irreconcilable 
—jin fact, incompatible — ‘ systems’ ; but this state of things 
is not necessarily permanent. The powers of the human mind 
have now become so sharpened, — notably by the discipline of 
the strictly reasoning sciences, logic and mathematics, — that it 

' This paper was read in abstract before the Philosophical Congress in Heidelberg, 
August, 1908. 
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ought to be possible to secure some common, accepted body of 
doctrine having scientific character. Much of the philosophy of 
the past has already been shown to be a tissue of fiction and un- 
reason ; much of the philosophy of the present can be shown to 
be of the same character : it needs but a vigorous, concerted effort 
on the part of philosophers to rescue philosophy from the charge 
of being art, or poetry, but not science. Moreover, there is at 
present a greater need for an accepted philosophy among the non- 
philosophers than there has ever been before. The other sci- 
ences, — notably mathematics and logic, — are growing rapidly, 
not only forwards but also backwards, and as they dig down 
deeper into their foundations they feel the necessity for an estab- 
lished philosophy, that is, for a discipline which shall explain 
whatever is capable of being explained but has not yet been ex- 
plained in any one of the special sciences. 

Such a philosophy, I venture to predict, should consist of the 
following doctrines : 

1. A theory of reality,—the theory (already wide-spread 
among philosophers later than Kant) that immediate, uninter- 
preted, unanalyzable experience is the type, — and also the entire 
content, — of what is, in the highest degree, the real, or the exis- 
tent. 

2. A reformed psychology ; since philosophy is necessarily 
based upon what the not-farther-analyzable constituents of 
consciousness are, it is of the last importance that these constitu- 
ents should be correctly made out. Not thought, not sensation, 
not will, is the groundwork of an adequate philosophical sys- 
tem ; the fundamental content of consciousness is all that we 
have to build philosophy upon, but also we need it all. 

3. A theory of truth. 

4. Since truth is expressed in the form of judgments, a theory 
of the judgment. 

Knowledge, — the exsemdle of all true and non-trivial proposi- 
tions, — acquires the immense validity which we attribute to it 
(over and above what simple isolated inductions would have) by 
means of the interconnections of truths and the fresh confirma- 
tions (through instances) which we are able to obtain of the con- 
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sequences of several truths when fused together by way of 
reasoning. Knowledge is a net-work, a woven tissue, a work 
of weaving. 

This and not the pragmatic view is the true doctrine of conse- 
quences ; it is desirable to give it a name, in order that a doctrine 
which is simple and well known, but true, may the more readily 
make front against the vagaries of pragmatism — the name, per- 
haps, of histurgy (a work of weaving). 


Discussion: Realism and Idealism. 
Jostan Royce. (No abstract has been furnished.) 


Joun Dewey. 

The conclusion of the paper was that realism and idealism 
arise from differences in logical attitude and mode of attack, real- 
ism standing for the function and rdéle of observation, description, 
definition and classification, while idealism sets store by the func- 
tion of reflection, interpretation, reorganization of facts through 
the projection of ideas and hypotheses. Since, however, these 
functions are mutually cooperative and limiting in the pursuit of 
knowledge, the real problem of the realistic-idealistic contro- 
versy turns out to be why and how each of these mo/#i/s is isolated 
from the other, and thereby exaggerated into the basis of an in- 
dependently complete system. 

The answer is to be sought in historic considerations. The 
background of ancient thought was custom and habit ; a world of 
fixed characters, the world of natural and social acknowledgments, 
or observations, corresponds to custom and habit. Thus the logic 
of observation was entangled with a cosmology which was both 
false and irrelevant, and the result of classic thought was an ontol- 
ogy which even when idealistic as a theory of existence (as in the 
case of Plato and Aristotle) was realistic as a theory of knowledge. 

Under the conditions of the origin of modern thought, the 
emphasis fell upon progress, and hence upon protest and rebellion 
against acceptance of the given and customary order, whether 
that of the senses or of institutions. The individual was magni- 
fied, and in the individual the power of projecting ideas, of dis- 
covery, of inferring the new and the different. The logical stress 
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was thus transferred to ‘ideas’ and interpretation at the expense 
of ‘data’ and observation, which were transformed from final- 
ities into fragmentary raw material for thought. Individual con- 
sciousness thus took the place of the perceptible cosmos as the 
clue to the metaphysical characterization of Reality, and episte- 
mological idealism was born. 

Present indications are towards giving up the attempt at whole- 
sale characterizations of ‘Reality’ as such. In this case, the 
codperation and mutual limitations of observation and interpre- 
tation, of custom and progress, in the pursuit of knowlege will 
be recognized, and the absolutistic opposition of realism and ideal- 
ism will become an historic episode. 


FREDERICK J. E. WoopsRIDGE. 

As a contribution to the discussion this paper proposed an 
examination of the nature of consciousness based upon consid- 
erations drawn from the study of the structure and functions of 
the sense organs and the nervous system. A superficial exami- 
nation of the sense organs and ihe nervous system reveals a 
striking difference in structure and function, which becomes more 
striking the more thorough the examination is made. Thus the 
sense organs appear to be constructed and differentiated in rela- 
tion to qualitative differences in the stimuli which may affect 
them, while the nervous system appears to be constructed and 
unified in relation to codrdinated activity by the organism. While 
the sense organs put the organism in diversified contact with its 
surroundings, the nervous system prevents this diversification 
from resulting in disintegrated and isolated reactions. It is thus 
apparent that the nervous system secures to the organism indi- 
viduality and unity of life in spite of very great diversity of 
stimuli and of environment. These considerations afford the 
means of stating the relational view of consciousness in biolog- 
ical terms. An organism so situated that it should be affected 
by specific qualitative differences in the world about it, but which 
should, none the less, react in a unified and codrdinated manner 
no matter how it might be stimulated, might well be defined as a 
conscious organism. Its consciousness would be a relational 
system supervening upon its differentiated contact with its sur- 
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roundings. Furthermore, its consciousness would be marked by 
many of the characteristics usually attributed to consciousness. 
It would, for instance, be what we call private and personal, and, 
being unified, it would present features ascribed to a self or a 
mind. Different organisms could readily be conceived as exhib- 
iting those varieties and even abnormalities of experience with 
which we are familiar. 


C. M. BAKEWELL. 

The first thing necessary in a discussion of realism and ideal- 
ism is to get rid, once for all, of certain misunderstandings with 
regard to idealism which are very common even in the current 
discussions, and which would indeed turn idealism into a form 
of madness. (1) As to method. It is charged that the idealist 
rests his case against realism, or in support of idealism, on the 
physiological argument, and since this argument cannot be stated 
without taking it for grated that idealism is xo¢ true, the idealist 
is in the absurd position of supposing his philosophy to be the 
conclusion drawn from premises which that conclusion itself 
makes absurd. (2) As to results. It is charged that the idealist 
resolves physical phenomena into mental phenomena ; that he is 
logically forced to believe that the actual processes of nature are 
identical with his experience and knowledge of those processes ; 
that, in a word, he entirely obliterates the distinction between the 
subjective and the objective. These charges are all unsupported 
by the facts. They constitute a set of absurdities that may be 
extracted from certain statements of the esse-percipi theory, — 
most unfortunate phrase, — but they cannot even be laid to the 
door of Berkeley. The realistic theory of matter which Berkeley 
was opposing presents a parallel absurdity. And just as the 
modern realists do not attempt to revive this pre-Berkeleyan 
‘hypothetical ’ realism, so modern idealisms are equally innocent 
of early subjectivism, — if, indeed, there ever existed a subjective 
idealist. It is a significant fact that the first searching criticism 
of the esse-percipi theory was made by the first great idealist. 
And many of the criticisms he made are identical with those 
which the modern realist makes when he thinks he is attacking 
idealism, but is in truth attacking the common enemy, subjec- 
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tivism. And it is no less significant that the first great realist, 
Democritus, is the man who more than any other is responsible 
for the esse-percipi theory of his fellow townsman, Protagoras. 
The inference which these facts at once suggest is amply justified 
by the history of philosophy: that a realism which makes the 
reals lie outside of experience in an inaccessible beyond has sub- 
jectivism for its twin error ; and that idealism, so far from being 
identical with subjectivism, is rather an attack upon it, and an 
attempt to make objectivism intelligible. It should be clear that 
any criticism of idealism which starts out with the assumption 
that we have two separate orders called mental phenomena and 
physical phenomena, and then proceeds to put ideas into the 
class mental phenomena and summarily rule idealism out of 
court because it has taken the half of reality for the whole, has 
no value, since it simply begs the question at issue, idealism 
being one continued protest against the finality of any such divis- 
ion of realities. If one could make such division it is plain that 
ideas would not belong exclusively to either group. The common 
motive underlying the efforts of science and philosophy alike is 
the desire in and through individual experience to reach universal 
experience. Every experience being characterized by the dual 
subject-object relation, there are two paths that idealism follows, 
one, the ontological, starting from the object side of this relation, 
and the other, the epistemological, starting from the subject side. 
In the resulting concrete or objective idealism the word idea is 
not given, as is charged, a strange and unusual significance, but 
is employed in one of its most commonly accepted meanings. 
But it is of course not equivalent to image, impression, state of 
consciousness, or mental phenomenon. 


NorMAN SMITH. 


Two points may be contended for. First: a distinction be- 
tween consciousness and its object, between process of appre- 
hension and object apprehended, is the irreducible minimum 
which our theory of knowledge must recognize and for the possi- 
bility of which it must account. The subjective factors must be 
stated in specifically subjective terms ; otherwise objectivity itself 
goes by the board. Secondly: the relation of mind and body is 
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the crucial problem through the treatment of which our theories, 
and especially those that claim to be realistic, can best be tested 
by the relevant facts. And it has this importance because it is the 
problem through which our theory of knowledge connects with 
the standpoints of physics and physiology. 

Objective idealism, which proceeds by emphasizing the logical 
relation of necessary mutual implication between subject knowing 
and object known, or between both and an absolute self-conscious- 
ness, persistently ignores the problem of the relation of mind and 
body. The realistic theories seem open to criticism in so far as 
they seek to explain consciousness in purely objective terms, 
and consequently treat the problem of the relation of mind and 
body as if it raised the question only of the adaptation of the 
physical organism to its environment. 
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Philosophie der Werte. Grundziige einer Weltanschauung. By 

Huco MONSTERBERG. Leipzig, 1908.— pp. viii, 486. 

The present volume conducts us a long way towards the goal fore- 
shadowed by Professor Miinsterberg’s last considerable contribution to 
philosophy, the still unfinished Grundsziige der Psychologie. It 
presents us in outline with a philosophical theory founded upon the 
Kantian ‘critical’ epistemology, and deriving in particular directly 
from the original position of Fichte, in which natural science, and 
more especially that youngest of the natural sciences, physiological 
and experimental psychology, is to take its place as part and parcel of 
an interpretation of the world which shall be thoroughly spiritual and 
teleological. No one who has watched the development of philo- 
sophical thought during the last generation can well doubt that Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg is justified in holding that the work of the twentieth 
century in philosophy will be the restoration of the Getsteswissen- 
schaften to their rightful place in the scheme of human thought, or 
that this task will have to be accomplished by a sympathetic analysis 
which will concede to the full the worth and value of the great de- 
velopments of the last hundred years in purely natural science. Nor 
will any one lightly deny that Professor Miinsterberg, in virtue of his 
undisputed preéminence as a scientific psychologist, is exceptionally 
qualified to make an enduring contribution to the execution of the 
program which lies before us all. How far the present book can be 
held to have definitely laid down the main lines along which that 
program must be executed may be a matter for difference of individual 
opinion, but it will at least be universally admitted that, even if Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg has not provided a satisfactory solution for all the 
questions he raises, his treatment of them is always most suggestive. 
If it is, as some of us think, often a greater achievement to have raised 
the really significant question in the right form than to have answered 
it, it must be long indeed before Professor Miinsterberg’s book loses 
its value for all serious students of the philosophical problems of the 
present. 

For my own part, so far as the author’s solution of the great 
philosophical problems is concerned, I must say at once frankly that 
it appears to be affected by certain fundamental limitations of temper- 
ament. For one thing, he seems to me to share with the German 
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idealists who are his avowed spiritual ancestors the defects, as well as 
the merits, of the system-making type of mind. His work unmistakably 
reveals the tendency to cut up the field of thought and knowledge into 
a scheme of neatly-formulated and mutually exclusive departments. 
Now, no doubt, we have a right to expect of a final philosophy that 
it shall be systematic, but the unfortunate thing is that we are not at 
present in a position to construct a final philosophy de omni sctbili, 
and consequently, in our attempts to rubricate the whole contents of 
experience under a logically complete scheme of categories, we are 
morally certain to leave out of account whole fields of familiar 
experience which will not fit in conveniently under our logical 
divisions. Unless we are careful to guard against this tendency to 
over-systematization, there will always be the danger that the fate 
which overtook scholastic Aristotelianism may await the ‘‘ philosophy 
of the future’’; we may lose altogether our grip on much of the 
richest and most significant human experience in our anxiety to admit 
no ‘loose ends’ in our philosophical constructions. And this is 
exactly, in my opinion, what Professor Miinsterberg shows himself 
to be constantly in danger of doing. If it is not impertinent I would 
suggest that his work would have had a greater permanent value if he 
had been less completely under the influence of the system-makers of 
the ‘ critical’ period, and had drunk deeper of the well of Greek phi- 
losophy. In Plato, in particular, he would have found the model of 
a philosophy which is all the more full of permanent value and sug- 
gestiveness because it keeps so constantly in the closest touch with a 
concrete experience which it knows itself incompetent to formulate 
once and for all under its provisional scheme of categories, and yet 
will not any the more ignore on that account. If it is true that every 
one of us is born either a Platonist or an Aristotelian, the point of the 
antithesis will probably be found to be that some of us are constantly 
alive to the fact that there is so very much in the experienced world 
that we do not yet know, while some of us are not. Professor Miin- 
sterberg, like all the system-makers from Aristotle downwards, belongs 
preéminently to the latter class. The omne scidile, or, in view of his 
sharp distinction between Zrfahrung and LErkenntnis, | might say, 
the omne experibile, constantly presents itself to him as a region so 
accurately charted and delimited, that he is prepared once and for all 
to tell us exactly what must be the precise demarcations between, ¢. g., 
‘* nature, art, morals, religion,’’ and what are the separate sub-com- 
partments into which each of them falls. There is no room at all in 
his scheme for intermediate regions, half-lights, or mystery of any 
kind ; ‘in it is light, and in it is no darkness at all.’ 
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A simple illustration of the kind of defect I am referring to may be 
taken from Professor Miinsterberg’s treatments of the ‘ values’ of the 
fine arts. It is inferred from his @ priori scheme of all possible forms 
of value that the Scidnheitswerte must be exactly three in number and 
no more, to correspond with the distinction between the “‘ outer 
world’’ of physical objects, the Afitwe/t of our fellow-men, and the 
‘‘inner world’’ of our own volitions. Accordingly, there must be 
exactly three forms of fine art, sculpture and painting to deal with the 
‘outer world,’ poetry to deal with the A/fwe/t, and music to corre- 
spond to the /nnenwe/t. The omission of architecture from the list of 
fine arts would, one might think, suggest doubts as to the value of a 
classificatory scheme of this kind, forced upon the contents of zsthetic 
experience from without. But Professor Miinsterberg, having got his 
nicely adjusted schematism, is not the man to see it upset by the in- 
convenient existence of cathedrals like Lincoln or Amiens. Archi- 
tecture must be degraded to the same level as house-decoration (pp. 
237 ff.), on the plea that after all the architect is not “‘ free’’ in the 
exercise of his art; he is limited by the primary obligation to turn 
out a comfortable dwelling-place. As if the structure of a great Greek 
temple or a great Gothic cathedral were rendered any more ‘ unfree’ 
by limitations of a utilitarian kind than the structure of a drama or a 
symphony by the condition that it must not be too long to be seen or 
heard at a single sitting ! 

The same artificial schematism dominates the elaborate discussion 
of poetry and its values. Poetry is to be exclusively concerned with 
the Mitwelt, hence (p. 272) it has to do only with ‘‘ the influence 
of Nature,’’ conceived as an animated thing, ‘‘on the willing of 
man’’; it may never attempt to reveal to us ‘‘ the will in Nature”’ 
itself. That would be, in fact, a poaching on the preserve of ‘ plastic 
art,’ to which the outer world has just been assigned as its province. 
Really, I cannot help asking myself whether Professor Miinsterberg 
has ever heard of Wordsworth or Shelley, or Blake, and how he would 
bring, say, Zhe Cloud under his formula. One thing is quite clear 
to any attentive reader of the poem ; the ‘‘ Wollungen ”’ reflected in 
Shelley’s verse are not at all those naturally aroused in the human 
spectator by the sight of a fleecy mass of cloud, but such as a person 
acquainted with the scientific facts about the formation of clouds 
might imaginatively ascribe to the cloud itself as making up its inner 
life. This constitutes a double offence against Professor Miinster- 
berg’s theory of the functions of poetry, since he lays the utmost 
emphasis on the doctrine that the Nature which is the object of the 
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poet’s imaginative contemplation and the Nature which is studied by 
science have nothing in common but the name. And yet,— surely 
there must be something wrong about a theory of art which requires 
us to deny that Zhe Cloud is a great poem. We meet the same diffi- 
culty again, in an exaggerated form, as soon as we come to the dis- 
cussion of the different forms of poetry (pp. 276 ff.). Again, the dis- 
tinction between outer world, A/i/we//, and inner world is made the 
basis for an exhaustive division of the possible forms of poetry into 
the epic, which deals with the relation of its hero to the outer 
world, the drama, which deals with his attitude towards his fellows, 
and the lyric, which directly expresses his ‘inner world,’ —a 
function which, by the way, had previously been assigned not to 
poetry but to music. (Does the author mean that a lyric, unlike a 
musical composition, must always express the will and emotion of 
some specific imaginary hero? And, if so, will the distinction bear 
serious examination? How does, ¢. g., the Ze Deum or the De 
Profundis differ in this respect from, say, a sonata ?) 

Now, I should have thought it impossible to devise a theory better 
fitted than this of Professor Miinsterberg’s own construction, to 
exhibit the weakness of such artificial system-making as his. To 
begin with, it really leaves no place for some of the very greatest 
poetry of the world. Z. g., in what class is Professor Miinsterberg 
going to place Zhe Prelude? Apparently, as its object is to 
describe the growth of the poet’s mind, it ought to be reckoned 
as a lyric,— but how can we call it one without absurdity? Again, 
if the epic is to deal exclusively with a hero’s relation to external 
nature, who has ever composed a genuine epic? Everything which 
usually passes under that name will have to be classed as drama, since 
the centre of interest in the great epics is always the influence of 
the hero’s character and action upon that of his fellows, and of theirs 
upon his. Professor Miinsterberg tries to evade this difficulty by the 
assertion that the subordinate characters of the epic ‘‘do not stand 
out with the free Se/bstandigkeit of the persons of a drama, but coalesce 
into a unity with their background of mere environment’’ ; “in the 
drama the antagonists are thoroughly beings with an individual will, 
and therefore inwardly similar to the hero; the epic tones down their 
selfhood ; they are there to represent the world in which the life of 
the one willing individual comes to its development’’ (p. 277). 
Again, I would ask, has Professor Miinsterberg ever read the first 
book of the //iad, and does he really believe that, say, Agamemnon, 
as there depicted, has not as much ‘selfhood’ as any ‘ dramatic’ 
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character? So, again, when it is laid down that the lyric deals only 
and directly with the /nnenwe/t, I really want to know whether we 
are to deny that, say, the Fourth Pythian or Dryden’s Ode on Alex- 
ander’ s Feast is a true lyric ? 

Surely the only satisfactory way of making a classification of types 
of poetry is the inductive method. We must start by a study of the 
actual achievements of the great poets, and any arrangement of them 
into kinds must be made along lines which are naturally suggested by 
the works themselves, and not forced upon the material from outside 
in consequence of some foregone conclusion as to what poetry ought 
or ought not to do. In any case, the attempt to read a philosophical 
significance into the Greek popular distinction between epic, drama, 
and lyric is bound to be a failure, because the whole classification is 
based on characteristics of a purely external kind. The only definite 
sense which the words ‘epic poetry’ have ever borne is, ¢. g., 
‘poetry composed in hexameter verse’; lyric poetry, again, had 
once a definite meaning ; it meant poetry composed to be sung to the 
lyre. It is the merest confusion to suppose that any satisfactory 
classification of forms of poetry based upon a deeper insight into 
spiritual affinities will turn out to correspond with one based upon 
such superficial distinctions. 

The second peculiarity of temperament which, as it seems to me, 
largely vitiates Professor Miinsterberg’s work, is one which was 
already very prominent in the Grundsiige der Psychologie. I refer to 
the hard and sharp antithesis which is regularly drawn between 
knowledge and experience. My readers will probably be already 
familiar with the general attitude. Experience is essentially teleolog- 
ical, and knows nothing of causal connections between events. 
Knowledge, on the other hand, is to be dominated throughout by the 
concept of causal connection, and to have as its ideal a purely me- 
chanical system of determinations of the later events of a series by the 
earlier, and therefore excludes all genuine recognition of the determi- 
nation of events by end or purpose. So it comes about, not merely 
that besides the special interpretation of the experienced world as a 
mechanical system which is science, there are other equally valid 
interpretations which are not science at all, such as those of art, 
ethics, religion, but also that the physical world of unchanging mass- 
particles studied by the natural sciences, and the corresponding 
mental world of sensation-complexes studied by psychology are 
radically different from the Nature and the human life of actual 
experience. The Nature of actual experience is a system of objects 
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which interest us as instruments in or hindrances to the execution of 
our purposes, the humanity of real life is a social whole of partly co- 
operating, partly antagonistic, willing subjects. But the ‘nature’ 
of the physical sciences is not composed of objects of volition, nor 
has the ‘consciousness’ of the psychologist the character of a 
willing subject. The one is a mere complex of quality-less particles, 
the other a mere complex of ‘states of consciousness,’ which turn- 
out, in the last resort, to be unmeaning sensations. I am afraid I 
cannot contrive, try as I will, to put myself at Professor Miinsterberg’s 
point of view. With him ‘nature’ and ‘consciousness’ begin by 
being symbolical transformations of certain aspects of experience, 
undertaken for a specific end. But they end by ceasing to bear any 
kind of resemblance to that which they are supposed to symbolize. 
And thus, as it seems to me, the transcription of experience culmi- 
nates in mere falsification. The physical and mental sciences cease to 
throw any real light on the ‘ real world’ of experience for the better 
understanding of which they were originally devised. If this is so, 
surely we must ask whether the scientific scheme retains any further 
value. Thus, take for instance, the conception of the extra-organic 
world as a mere causal mechanism. It is easy to see that such a con- 
ception does subserve a useful end. As I have said elsewhere, if we 
want to control the course of events in conformity with our own 
purposes, the necessary first step is the construction of an hypothesis 
as to the way in which things would behave if we did of interfere 
with them. Theassumption that, so long as we do not interfere, the 
course of things will exhibit a regular purposeless sequence is meth- 
odologically the simplest that we can devise, and actual experience 
shows that it may be depended upon to yield results which are accurate 
within the limits of our powers of observation. Hence there is a good 
reason for making it. But if it is really the fact that actual nature is 
through and through purposive, we surely ought to expect that at some 
point in our science this purposiveness will demand recognition. 
There will be some region of actual events which we cannot success- 
fully treat as capable of expression as a purely mechanical sequence. 
And if all human experience is, as a matter of fact, recognizably 
purposive, we must expect that the facts of human social life will fall 
within this region. The psychology which we shall obtain by trans- 
lating the facts of human volition into mechanical sequences of sen- 
sation-complexes will be a gross falsification. To what end than does 
Professor Miinsterberg command us to go on drawing false results from 
consciously falsified premises? In other words, his theory seems to 
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rob truth of all its significance by cutting it off from any conceivable 
contact with actuality. Can we really be content to elaborate 
a fictitious science which, in the end, has only the same kind 
of interest as an infinitely complicated chess-problem, or to abstain 
from asking whether, on Professor Miinsterberg’s own showing, there 
is not a view of the world and life which is truer than that to which 
he would shut up science? Questions like this have surely to be 
answered, unless we are to fall back on the theory of a ‘double 
truth’ which has played so much havoc in the thought of certain past 
ages. Mechanism may be a good horse, and teleology may be a 
better, but I fail to see how they can permanently be driven together 
in double harness. Surely it would be wiser to start with the con- 
sideration of the part machines and mechanism play in our actual life, 
which is always that of subordinate instruments in the execution of 
purpose. If I may be allowed to repeat a remark I have made in 
another place, the devotees of the purely mechanical conception of 
science seem always to forget that you never find a machine without a 
man somewhere in the background to work it. 

I come now to make a few remarks on Professor Miinsterberg’s 
general theory of the nature and origination of values. As readers of 
his previous works know, Professor Miinsterberg is nothing if not a 
thorough-going voluntarist in his general philosophical attitude. It is 
this fact which lends considerable piquancy to his polemic against 
Pragmatism. ‘The Pragmatists may probably complain, as has been 
suggested by a reviewer in Afind, that Professor Miinsterberg has 
stolen his thunder from their armory ; for myself, however, I believe 
that the main basis of his polemic is logically sound. He is anxious 
at one and the same time to assert with, as I suppose, the Prag- 
matists, that value of every kind is a concept which is unintelligible 
except in relation to a volition which evaluates, and also to avoid the 
view of values as purely relative and arbitrary with which Pragmatism, 
occasionally at least, coquets. If there are no absolutely and 
universally valid standards of evaluation, there can be no philosophy, 
and no ethics, art, or religion. Indeed, there can be no science at 
all, since ‘truth’ is notoriously one of the values which it is the 
present fashion in certain quarters to decry as purely provisional and 
relative. But if all value is created by the will of an evaluating 
subject, it is equally clear that if this will is that of the empirical 
individual, there can be no universal norms or standards of value, 
since the actual values affirmed by individuals are notoriously variable. 
Professor Miinsterberg accordingly supplements his voluntarism by 
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the adoption of the old Kantian notion of ‘man as noumenon.’ 
The will which establishes all values is a non-empirical ‘‘supra- 
personal’’ will, present alike in all individuals, and consequently 
capable of furnishing universal norms and standards. It seems, in 
fact, identical with that ‘‘spiritual principle in man’’ of which we 
hear so much in the Prolegomena to Ethics of another illustrious 
disciple of Kant and Fichte, though there is perhaps this difference 
between Green’s presentation of the concept and Professor Miinster- 
berg’s, that the element of voluntarism is less exclusively emphasized 
in the former, since the ‘ spiritual principle’ appears in Green under 
a two-fold aspect, as intelligence and as will. With Professor Miin- 
sterberg, as with Green, this spiritual principle or ‘‘ supra-personal 
will’’ is thought of not merely as elaborating our ethical, zsthetic, 
and religious standards of valuation, but as actually creating the world 
of experienced fact to which we apply them. For the existential 
judgment is itself a judgment of value, an assertion that the content of 
my experience is something more than a content of any experience, 
something which must be reckoned with by every other intelligence. 
Thus the very recognition of a world of real ‘independent’ objects 
is a result of the ‘supra-personal’ will that there shall be such a 
world. Similarly, the recognition of the existence of the social world 
of willing beings other than myself is traced back to the same source. 
It is the ‘ Wille sur Welt,’ the will that my experiences of coéper- 
ation and conflict with other subjects shall be more than my purely 
personal Zr/ebnis, upon which the recognition of the existence of 
‘ others’ depends. 

Two points, perhaps, stand out more noticeably than anything else 
in Professor Miinsterberg’s development of this main conception. (1) 
The reality of the ‘supra-personal’ will, and the distinction between 
it and the purely ‘ personal’ will which is peculiar to each of us, is 
connected with an interesting attack upon the psychological hedonism 
which still appears to be popular in German literature, though it has, 
we may hope, been finally expelled from serious English and Amer- 
ican thought by the criticism of writers like Mr. Bradley. In his at- 
titude towards the ‘ personal,’ ‘empirical’ will, Professor Miinster- 
berg is as complete a psychological hedonist as Kant. The motive 
force of such willing is supposed throughout to be derived solely from 
anticipations of our own private pleasure and pain. But since it is 
a notorious fact of experience that our will can be determined by ob- 
jects of any kind of interest (which may have nothing at all to do 
with our private pleasures and pains), the reality of the ‘supra-per- 
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sonal will’ is taken as established. (2) What the ‘supra-personal’ 
will requires for its satisfaction is always the establishment of ‘‘ iden- 
tities’’ between the elements of experience. The recognition of the 
existence of the external world itself depends upon the recognition of 
an ‘identity’ between the contents of my own experience and that 
of my fellows ; the recognition of the existence of my fellows them- 
selves, as more than momentary contents of my personal experience, 
depends upon recognition of their wills as permanent identities not 
exhausted in the single experience. This identity-formula, which is 
thus exemplified in the simplest and most rudimentary form of valua- 
tion, the existential judgment, is further traced throughout the whole 
series of systems of valuation which furnish the body of our scientific, 
artistic, ethical, religious, and philosophical thought. Science, ¢. g., 
is a great system of Zusammenhangswerte ; it identifies the different 
stages in the course of events by exhibiting them all as interconnected 
by rigid causal determination. History has for its object the under- 
standing of the course of human affairs, as teleologically connected by 
an underlying unity of purpose and will on the part of human agents, 
and such a comprehension amounts again to the establishment of an 
identity in what originally appeared as an unintelligible manifold. So 
again with fine art. The characteristic peculiarity of the beautiful 
composition is always the presence throughout all its parts of an iden- 
tical will or purpose, which is directly apprehended in esthetic ex- 
perience as the ‘will’ of the object contemplated, the ‘sense’ or 
‘meaning ’ of the coloring and tones of the picture, the words of the 
poem, the notes and chords of the symphony. 

It is, of course, out of the question to discuss the details of Profes- 
sor Miinsterberg’s doctrine in a notice like the present. Adequate 
examination of his treatment of any one of the systems of valuation 
(history, art, religion) would require a volume to itself. There is no 
department of human life or thought upon which he has not something 
to say that is suggestive of profound reflection and that demands careful 
consideration. But I may be permitted to make a few remarks about 
the fundamental presuppositions of the whole theory. I confess that, 
for my own part, Professor Miinsterberg’s treatment leaves me after 
all in some perplexity as to the exact relation between the systems of 
valuation and the original Zr/ednis which is their common presuppo- 
sition. It is clear, on the one hand, that Professor Miinsterberg’s 
voluntarism impels him to the extreme view that the whole world of 
existence and fact is itself a creation of the will which imposes values 
on things. And yet, at the same time, without the original Zr/ednisse, 
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this will would be objectless ; there would be nothing for which to 
postulate values. Have we not then, in this foundation of pure experi- 
ence, a limit to the principle of voluntarism itself, something which is 
there, and without which evaluation would be impossible, but which is 
after all not itself a product of the will that creates values? And, if so, 
have we not abandoned the idealistic monism from which we started ? 
It is much the same problem which confronts us when we examine the 
doctrine of T. H. Green. With Green, in the same way, all existence is 
resolved into relations between terms, and the relations are taken to be 
actually made by the all-pervading ‘spiritual principle.’ Yet we are 
reminded at every turn that the relations are always relations between 
terms, and these terins themselves do not appear to be the products of 
the intelligence which is supposed to manufacture the relations 
between them. 

The contrast between the asserted monism, and the duality which is 
implied in every attempt to develop the sense of the assertion is, in 
fact, even more striking in Professor Miinsterberg’s scheme than in that 
of Green, precisely because Green, though manifestly influenced in hi 
interpretation of Kant by Fichte, remains to the end fundament- 
ally a Kantian. His ‘spiritual principle’ always has along with it 
an unexplained ‘manifold of sensation’ upon which to work. But 
with Professor Miinsterberg, as with his master Fichte, what the one 
calls theEgo and the other the supra-personal will, seems to be expected 
somehow to manufacture its material out of itself. The lesson which 
Plato tried to teach the ancient world, that ‘ what is’ is always both 
‘one’ and ‘many’ and that its plurality is just as ultimate and impor- 
tant a truth as its unity, seems to have been only imperfectly assimilated. 
Thus, it is surely a fallacy of one-sided emphasis to insist that all 
valuation is ‘‘ recognition of identity.’’ It is really recognition of 
the presence of identity in difference, and the element of difference is 
just as prominent as the factor of identity. Take, for instance, the 
case of physical science with its ‘causal laws.’ Surely the very 
conception of connection by causal Jaw requires that we should not 
think of the effect merely as identical with its cause but also as some- 
thing different from it. There is an aspect of identity, the aspect 
which is brought out in the numerical formule of mathematical 
physics, but there is also the aspect of difference. Thus, from the 
point of view of energetics, the quantum of energy in a closed 
mechanical system is the same in the later as in the earlier stage, but 
it is true equally that the distribution of it, or the form of it, is differ- 
ent. And for this very reason, in any thorough mechanical treatment 
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of natural science, the denial of the objectivity of sense-qualities and 
the reduction of energy to the single form of mechanical energy 
really abolishes the category of cause and effect. There is no 
longer any sense in calling such formule as the first law of 
Thermodynamics ‘causal’; they are nothing but numerical 
identities, unless you continue to believe that there is a real objective 
difference between the different kinds of energy. And so long as 
you believe this, you have not yet reached the purely mechanical 
standpoint which Professor Miinsterberg insists upon regarding as the 
only right point of view for natural science. Indeed, I should like to 
suggest that the whole problem of the ‘one’ and the ‘many’ 
ought to be considered at a still earlier stage in connection with the 
fundamental! principles of logic itself. It seems to me that if we are 
in earnest with the doctrine that identity is the only thing in which 
thought is interested, we ought not merely with Professor Miinsterberg 
to insist on reducing physical science in the end to the single 
statement that natural process is the mere persistence of a system of 
unchanging elements. We ought to go further, and say that the whole 
scheme of logic is a mere development from the single law of Identity, 
as, in fact, Leibniz tried to show that it is. The impossibility of such 
a position is surely now patent to every one. Even the law of 
contradiction cannot be treated, after Leibniz’s fashion, as an alterna- 
tive formulation of the law of Identity without the most transparent 
logical absurdity, and the modern developments of exact logic have 
made it manifest that the mistake of the old scholastic Aristotelianism 
lay not in over but in underestimating the number of independent 
‘laws of thought’ which are demanded to make inference possible. 
Professor Miinsterberg’s discussion of the ultimate presuppositions of 
logic is perhaps the least adequate part of his book, but a precisely 
similar difficulty presents itself in connection with his conception of 
the final ideal of a completed science of nature. Against the current 
view that the distinction between natural science and history is to be 
sought in the fact that the object of ‘science’ is the formulation of 
universal laws, but that of history the understanding in its full signifi- 
cance of the unique and individual, Professor Miinsterberg maintains 
that the establishment of universal laws is a mere incidental means 
towards the real goal of the physicist. The true ideal of science is 
the elaboration of a single formula by the aid of which one perfectly 
individual fact (the complete configuration of the whole universe at one 
moment) might be deduced from a second equally individual fact 
(the whole configuration at some other moment). Now I should 
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have thought it fairly clear that such a conception of the aim of 
science is purely chimerical. For one thing, the end thus set up 
does not appear to be one towards which it is really possible to make 
any progress. No doubt, as science advances, we get more and more 
insight into the nature of the conditions upon which particular processes 
in the natural world depend ; but will any one seriously maintain that 
mankind are now any nearer than they were in the days of Thales to 
the discovery of any formula from which it would be possible to 
deduce the whole configuration of the physical universe at a given 
moment, or that there is any reason to think that we shall be nearer 
‘the discovery in a hundred or a thousand centuries than we are to- 
day? And further, even if the formula were in our possession, is it 
not clear that it would be entirely useless? The infinite complexity 
of both sides of the great world-equation would prevent its application 
to the solution of any specific physical problem. Hence the splitting 
up of the unique given world-process into relatively isolated chains of 
sequence, which are not unique, still appears to me no mere inci- 
dental feature but a necessity imposed upon physical science by the 
very nature of its purposes. Here again, Professor Miinsterberg’s 
view seems to me to be dictated by an inadequate a priori metaphysic, 
and to fall under the censure which Plato passes upon the ‘‘ partisans 
of the All’’ who persist in regarding unity and identity as more truly 
characteristic of ‘‘ what is’’ than plurality and difference. 

Space, of course, precludes me from dealing with the many inter- 
esting problems raised by Professor Miinsterberg’s application of his 
principles to art, ethics, and religion. There are only two remarks I 
must allow myself to make, in closing this very inadequate notice of a 
most interesting and stimulating book, and I make them merely to 
illustrate the way in which the author’s devotion to formal system 
seems to me to lead him to ignore the real complexity of fact. It is 
interesting to see how Professor Miinsterberg’s sharp distinction be- 
tween the ‘‘ personal ’’ and the ‘‘ supra-personal’’ will leads him into 
extreme Kantian dualism in his general ethical position. He tells us, 
for instance, that in the transgressor both wills must always be opera- 
tive at once. The thief, for instance, as a bearer of the supra-personal 
will must always actually will the system of social institutions. He 
must will that the moral imperative against stealing shall be obeyed. 
If, in spite of this, he steals, that is because he has also an empirical 
will motivated by private considerations of pleasure and pain. But 
what (p. 56) he thus wills is not the act of stealing, but merely the 
* booty.” So that there is thus no real conflict between the two 
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volitions, because their objects are different. Is it clear that this account 
is really true to fact? Are there not thieves who would still choose to 
steal, even if the ‘booty’ could be got in some other way (by ask- 
ing for it, or by honest work), because they actually prefer the thief’s 
career for its own sake, as a life of excitement, or because, like the 
Artful Dodger, who, it will be remembered, ‘‘ scorned to be anything 
else,’’ they have been brought up to regard theft as the most honor- 
able line in which to distinguish one’s self. A good deal of our mod- 
ern moral philosophizing seems to me to suffer from an over-simplifi- 
cation of moral facts due to our unwillingness to recognize the reality 
of what Aristotle calls dxodacia, the spirit of the man who does evil 
olépnevog delv,** thinking it the reasonable and proper thing to do.’’ 

My last point shall be taken from the discussion of the nature of his- 
torical science. In accord with his well-known views about the time- 
lessness of real mental life, Professor Miinsterberg maintains that, 
since the real purpose of history is to discover identity in the course 
of events by representing them as issuing from a single self-identical 
volition, historical study has always to do with the timeless. As he 
puts it, ‘*the will of Napoleon, which we wish to understand in the 
historical spirit, the will which overcame Europe does not present 
itself to us as an odject. But it surely then is senseless to ask how 
many units of time long his will was’’ (p. 159). Of course, when 
stated in this way, such a question does appear senseless enough. But 
need we put it in this way at all? Surely there is sense in saying that 
the influence of Napoleon’s will on the life of Europe was once more 
marked than it is now, that now, in many respects, European life has 
emancipated itself from that influence, or again that the will, say, of 
Ramses II was once very effective in determining the destinies of civi- 
lization, but is now ineffective. Or, to put it in another way, surely it 
is the business of the historian of Europe not merely to tell us what 
it was that Napoleon willed for Europe, but how he came to will it, 
how his ambitions gradually became more and more definite and self- 
conscious, how and when they asserted themselves successfully, how, 
perhaps, they afterwards became more confused, and, in consequence 
of successful resistance on the part of other wills, failed to effect their 
purpose. If all this is to be excluded from consideration, do we not 
end by expelling the characteristically historical from history ? 


A. E. Tayior. 
St, ANDREWS. 
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Essays Philosophical and Psychological: In Honor of William 
James, Protessor in Harvard University. By his Colleagues at 
Columbia University. New York, Longmans, Green, & Co., 1908. 
— pp. viii, 610. 

Several years ago, Professor James wrote of the present state of 
philosophy, ‘‘It is difficult not to notice a curious unrest in the 
philosophic atmosphere of the time, a loosening of old landmarks, a 
softening of oppositions, a mutual borrowing from one another on the 
part of systems anciently closed, and an interest in new suggestions, 
however vague, as if the one thing sure were the inadequacy of the 
extant school solutions.’’ The present volume, published in honor 
of Professor James, comes as a signal verification of his statement. 
The volume is written by men who, for the most part and in their 
several ways, have broken with the past, who are thorough-going 
disciples of no systems, who are loyal rather to systems still unborn, 
the nature of which they themselves but vaguely foretell. Sceptical 
of past efforts after universal construction, the writers turn in the 
main to the careful analysis and tentative solution of special problems. 
Herein is found both the strength and the weakness of their position. 
The courageous zeal for free investigation, the repudiation of the too- 
easy solutions of the accredited systems, the willingness to narrow the 
field of philosophic enquiry even at the cost of constructive brilliancy, 
—these are indication of a spirit of finest promise for philosophy. 
On the other hand, it is a question whether these virtues, cultivated 
too exclusively, have not wrought their compensatory evil; whether 
the ‘ will to be free’ has not brought to pass an attitude of hostility 
to historic views which has made impossible sympathetic understand- 
ing and fair criticism ; whether, again, the distrust of comprehensive 
construction and the consequent restriction to particular problems has 
not resulted in a certain falsity of philosophical perspective. For 
example, the problem which bulks largest in the volume is the 
problem of the nature of awareness. It is the ‘Columbia problem’ 
par excellence. It is pursued with freshness of interest and a frank 
facing of what seem to the writers to be the pertinent facts. But one 
cannot help feeling that, suggestive as much of the work is, more 
adequate results would have been reached had the writers restricted 
less narrowly the field of their inquiry. With two notable exceptions, 
they pursue their problem entirely from the cognitive point of view. 
But awareness assimply a cognitive activity,— perception, conception, 
memory, etc.,— can give no profound account of itself; it must be 
understood as ethical, esthetic, religious consciousness if its deeper 
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function is to be learned. In this volume, the esthetic and the 
religious consciousness,— and the ethical to scarcely less degree,— 
are almost as if they were not. Hence it is not surprising that there 
is little sympathy with the ‘ metaphysical’ philosophers. The latter, 
however they may have been carried to enthusiastic extravagance, 
were responsive to super-cognitive appreciations and ideals ; they were 
cosmically constructive because the fullness of their thought would 
stop at nothing less complete. With all the frankness and energy of 
the Columbia writers, it is a question whether their effort to hold 
themselves free of cosmic thought, of metaphysics, as if it were a dire 
poison, has not wrought seriously against their interpretation even of 
the relatively simple facts of perceptive consciousness. 

The book is fittingly dedicated with the words: ‘‘ This volume is 
intended to mark in some degree its authors’ sense of Professor James’s 
memorable services in philosophy and psychology, the vitality he has 
added to those studies, and the encouragement that has flowed from 
him to colleagues without number.’’ Nothing need be added to these 
words. The fact that Professor James has given us of the richness of 
his thought is an honor to us who seek to pay him honor. 

The initial paper of the volume is entitled 7ie Mew Realism. In this 
paper, Professor Fullerton presents a successful refutation of subjectiv- 
ism. Unfortunately, however, he identifies subjectivism with idealism, 
and so claims a victory over the latter doctrine. Is it true, however, as 
the writer claims, that the idealist must be condemned to the hopeless 
doctrine that ‘‘ what we know of desks’’ is that ‘‘ they are made up 
of percepts and memory images?’’ Are all idealists ‘‘ men who main- 
tain that there is no existence save psychic existence, and who resolve 
‘things’ into the perceptions or ideas of some mind?’’ Berkeley may 
have held such doctrines and been sadly in error in so doing; but 
this can hardly be reason for calling in question the more adequate 
views which have their source in Plato. Professor Fullerton holds 
that the idealist must repudiate an ‘‘ objective order,’’ an ‘‘ external 
physical world distinct from one’s ideas.’’ The very business of the 
great idealisms has been rot only to accept thedistinction but to 
explain it. Professor Fullerton, on the other hand, simply takes the 
distinction for granted, employing the phrases ‘‘ physical world- 
order,’’ ‘‘ external world revealed in experience,’’ ‘‘ objective order,’’ 
‘the physical system of things in time and space,’’ as if these were 
self-explanatory. What has brought the idealisms into being is the 
very fact that the meaning of these phrases is so far from being self- 
explanatory that men who proceed to understand their meaning can- 
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not, with all their best honesty, agree. As a polemic against sub- 
jective idealism the paper undoubtedly makes its points clearly and 
strongly ; but it fails, unfortunately, to give an adequately differenti- 
ating account of the “‘ new realism.’’ 

In the second paper, Does Reality Possess Practical Character ? 
Professor Dewey writes that his attempt to refer to reality certain 
things characteristic of practical life and to show that ‘‘ the function 
and structure of knowing were systematically connected with these 
practical features’’ was met by the cry of ‘subjectivism.’ He had 
thought that his own view, in repudiating apriorism, was the very 
foe of subjectivism. ‘‘I have been able to find but one explanation : 
In current philosophy, everything of a practical nature is regarded as 
‘merely’ personal and the ‘ merely’ has the force of denying legiti- 
mate standing in the court of cosmic jurisdiction. This conception 
seems to me to be the great and ignored assumption in contemporary 
philosophy: many who might shrink from the doctrine if expressly 
formulated hang desperately to its implications. Yet surely as an 
underlying assumption, it is sheer prejudice, aculture survival.’’ The 
idea that knowledge makes a difference in and to reality,— that the 
knowledge-function is practical, and that reality, therefore, is itself 
practical can be antecedently objectionable, he holds, only to those 
‘*already committed to the belief that Reality is neatly and finally 
tied up in a packet without loose ends.’’ ‘‘If,’’ on the contrary, 
** reality be itself in transition . . . then the doctrine that knowledge 
is reality making a particular and specified change in itself seems to 
have the best chance at maintaining a theory of knowing that itself is 
in wholesome touch with the genuine and valid.’’ Thus Professor 
Dewey indicates the view that is at the basis of all his thinking, that 
reality is changing, growing, coming-to-be. If knowledge, now, is 
itself reality, its business in a changing world is not to copy, for to 
copy is to fixate, but to be an effective agent in the process of change. 
Thus knowledge, to be true, must be practical; reality must be 
practical. And so the accusation of subjectivism, ‘‘ the parrot cry of 
phenomenalism,’’ is answered. The paper offers both a doctrine of 
meaning and a doctrine of truth. The meaning of an idea is its out- 
come, the difference that it makes in and to reality. The truth of an 
idea lies in the degree to which it is ‘‘ the right, the economical, the 
effective, and, if one may venture, the useful and satisfactory reaction,’’ 
rather than ‘‘ the wasteful, the enslaving, the misleading, and the 
confusing reaction’’; or again, in the degree to which it is ‘‘ in 
such harmony with the consistent behavior of the organism as to 
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reénforce and enlarge its function.’’ In short, the paper is another 
of Professor Dewey’s strong pleas for the repudiation of the copy-view 
of truth. 

Idealists must be grateful for the severe criticism passed upon their 
view by Dr. Bush’s contribution. In his paper, 4 Factor in the 
Genesis of Idealism, Dr. Bush shows, especially by reference to the 
theological controversies in which Cartesianism lived and moved and 
had its being, that ‘‘ modern philosophy has been, in the main, not 
free inquiry but Protestant metaphysics, and [that] its central 
problem, the problem of knowledge, has been determined, not by an 
examination of cognitive experience but by an elaboration of tra- 
ditional preconceptions in harmony with the dominant interests of the 
later Reformation.’’ He makes an effective protest against the classic 
idea of soul, ‘‘ this immaterial, immortal cognitive entity,’’ ‘‘ sepa- 
rable from the body,’’ ‘‘ the vehicle of sin and the object of grace,’’ 
and makes it abundantly clear that if idealism is to use the category ot 
spirit, it must do more than re-furnish the old soul-substance, or soul- 
entity concept. ‘‘The recent metaphysics which has sought to 
guarantee a ‘spiritual’ conception of things has been erected on the 
foundation of an animistic survival from primitive culture.’’ It is 
certainly time for idealists to make themselves clear as to the nature 
of spirit. There can be little doubt that they have been unclear by 
reason, mainly, of their lack of interest in the ‘physical’ world. 
They have been willing to make too easy a disjunction into the 

material’ and the ‘ immaterial,’ and to rest content with their world 
of unconditioned and eternal ‘souls.’ The modern effort to investi- 
gate ‘‘nature and man as humanly experienced,’’ instead of ‘‘ the 
soul, the world and the deity as metaphysically [theologically ?] con- 
ceived ’’ must mean a reconstructed idealism, not, as a number of the 
writers in the present volume seem to maintain, an abandoned one. 

Professor Montague’s paper, Consciousness a Form of Energy, is a 
striking attempt to overcome the ‘‘ scandalous ’’ dualism which postu- 
lates ‘‘ a material world without qualities and a world of minds that 
lack spatiality and exist,— nowhere.’’ ‘‘ Suppose now that we are 
freed from the paradoxical antithesis of consciousness and space, — 
how does the psycho-physical problem present itself?’’ The first 
part of the paper is occupied with an attempt to distinguish, intro- 
spectively, between consciousness, and ‘‘ the real though passing show 
of its physical objects.’’ The second part, which contains the writer’s 
noteworthy contribution to the psycho-physical problem, is an attempt 
to point ou certain curious resemblances between potential energy 
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and consciousness. Potential energy, the writer defines as stress or 
force ; and proceeds to show that it possesses precisely those qualities 
which the first part of the paper found to be characteristic of conscious- 
ness, viz.: (1) invisibility or privacy ; (2) unity and indivisibility ; 
(3) teleological nature ; (4) ‘ redirection.” And the writer con- 
cludes: ‘‘On the strength of the four fundamental resemblances 
described above I propose as a possible psycho-physical problem the 
following theory: What J, from within, would call my sensations are 
neither more nor less than what you, from without, would describe as 
the forms of potential energy to which the kinetic energies of neural 
stimuli would necessarily give rise in passing through my brain.’’ The 
argument is brilliantly pursued, and the conclusion is stated with 
logico-dramatic force, yet, at the end, one cannot but feel that the 
**I, from within’’ and the ‘‘ you, from without’’ have left us with 
the same old puzzle of the inner and the outer world. Moreover, 
suggestive as the comparison of consciousness and potential energy 
may be as an analogy or as a correspondence, it cannot be regarded 
as being more than that ; and if it is no more,— if potential energy is 
the outer of the inner,— what the writer has done (and this itself is 
noteworthy) has been to present an important theory of the mechan- 
ism of redirection of neural currents. In other words, he has helped 
to supply a missing link in the chain of physical events, the link 
which, to all appearances, corresponds most fittingly to that peculiar 
activity which we call a ‘ psychosis.’ It must be said, too, that when 
the writer speaks of the invisibility or privacy of potential energy, he 
is using privacy with ‘ psychic’ connotation ; so, too, when he says 
that such energy possesses indivisibility and unity, he is using these 
terms in one place with physical and in another with psychical con- 
notation. Psychical unity is more than the impossibility of being 
** divided into pieces’’ ; it is the fact of the presence of the parts 
fo the unitary whole. So likewise with the teleological character 
of potential energy: such energy is exferna/ly teleological, if one 
may so speak, teleological a fergo, not intrinsically, as is con- 
sciousness. But the paper deserves attention for its brilliant sug- 
gestiveness. 

Professor Woodbridge, writing on Perception and Epistemology, 
shows that epistemologies, even those of the extreme subjectivistic type 
which relegate perception to illusion (the writer instances Pearson, 
Poincaré, and Berkeley), make no real alteration in our perceptual 
behavior, neither rectifying nor supplementing the results of positive 
knowledge. The author would seem to indicate by this fact a queer 
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impotence of epistemology. Ethics, pointing out misconduct, may 
bring to pass rectification. On the other hand, that certain episte- 
mologies declare the illusory character of our perceptual content, does 
not make us forego having or banking upon perception. But is this 
not simply indication that there is something wrong with the episte- 
mologies, that they do not really interpret. Professor Woodbridge is 
himself aiming to express a truer epistemology, one which, instead of 
‘« chopping the world in two with a hatchet,” into mind-substance and 
matter-substance, recognizes the continuity and homogeneity of the 
perceived world with the processes which give rise to it: ‘* Even if 
the two worlds are numerically distinct, they are essentially alike. 
The problem of their relation to each other is not a problem of the 
relation between two natures radically different and heterogeneous.’’ 
The problem of the relation of the perceptual process and its result, 
he says, is rather ‘‘a problem of reorganization and rearrangement, of 
new relations in one continuous world, not the problem of the redu- 
plication of a world forever excluded from the place where it is known.’’ 
In short, Professor Woodbridge substitutes for the subjectivistic episte- 
mology of Pearson, Poincaré, Berkeley, and others, an epistemology 
which is more in harmony with the facts of our perceptual life. Such 
an epistemology, calling for the homogeneity of our world of experi- 
ence, may give ground for an idealism or for a materialism. When 
the writer holds that our ideas are actually red and green, noisy and 
heavy and big, he must recognize equally that the red’s and heavy’s 
and big’s are ideas. Whether they are on/y ideas (acts of awareness), 
or idea-stuff that is likewise heavy-stuff and big-stuff remains to be 
determined. 

In the paper which follows, Professor Strong develops a theory of 
cognition which he names ‘ Substitutionalism,’ although frankly con- 
fessing that the theory, in its essentials, is Professor James’s. The 
main point of the paper is that cognition in every case is partly a re- 
semblance of the thought (perception, conception, memory) and its 
object, and partly, as Professor James has it, an ‘ operation,’ direct or 
indirect, upon the object, or, as Professor Strong prefers to express it, 
an ‘‘action with reference to the object,’’ an ‘‘ adjustment of our re- 
lations to it.’’ Professor Strong distinguishes what he calls ‘‘ the 
three fundamental epistemological categories,’’ subject, content, and 
object, and shows how these are involved in the theories of the realists, 
the transcendental idealists, and the immediate empiricists: ‘‘ The 
naive realists are the special champions of the object — but they ex- 
aggerate the directness and adequacy of our knowledge of it ; the 
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transcendental idealists are the protagonists of the content — but they 
mistake it for the object, and so are betrayed into declaring the latter 
a thing discontinuous and relative to the mind ; the immediate -em- 
piricists espouse the cause of (what they call) experience — but they 
overlook the fact that experiences are cognitive when they lead to re- 
actions precisely because those reactions are adjusted to independent 
objects.’ Professor Strong disconcerts his reader at the outset by 
asking him to make an assumption which he can hardly understand, 
much less be inclined to accept: ‘* To provide the metaphysical back- 
ground necessary for a full comprehension of my theory, I must ask 
the reader to make with me a certain assumption. This is that our 
perceptive experiences are not ¢# the order which they revea/, or rather 
not in the part or place of that order which they reveal, but in a place 
represented by that of the brain-events with which they are (as we 
say) correlated. The experiences . . . are the brain-events, con- 
sidered in themselves.’’ This is ‘ projecting ’ a god out of a pistol with 
a vengeance! Fortunately, the rest of the paper moves in delightful 
unconsciousness of the infelicitous deity. 

The reviewer gives grateful thanks to Dr. Pitkin for a dialogue of 
charming dramatic power and saving humor. He is not sure that he 
sympathizes with the ‘‘sorcerer’’ quite as Dr. Pitkin does, — the 
sorcerer is the ‘‘ misguided ’’ advocate of a ‘‘ picture-theory ’’ of 
knowledge, — but he is willing to acknowledge that Dr. Pitkin, 
through the lips of his dramatic hero, has done much to make the 
picture-theory, in part at least, acceptable. Says the sorcerer, 
‘* There is a real world which is known only at intervals and par- 
tially . . . and experience asserts itself to be in some sort a picture of 
that world, though in what precise sense men are not agreed.’’ Pic- 
tures, he goes on to say, are not ‘‘ replicas of external things,’’ ‘‘ dupli- 
cates,’’ ‘‘ models.’’ ‘* We mean by pictures just what every ordinary 
man and every artist does ; something that presents an aspect of an- 
other; or, to avoid philosophical disputes, an aspect of a thing.’’ 
This is the strong point of the dialogue. ‘‘ Bound up inextricably 
with the nature of a picture is the selection of a standpoint.’ Hence 
our experiences, with all their inadequacy, yes, by very reason of it, 
are ‘‘ pictures,’’ not mere symbols, of reality. The sorcerer goes on to 
confess, however, that he has long been in doubt as to whether ex- 
periences should not more rightly be called ‘‘ aspects ’’ of reality ; and 
he concludes, ‘‘ the difference between pictures and aspects appears 
to be only a relative one, adapted to many practical ends, no doubt, 
but not suited to epistemological purposes.’’ This is the modification 
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of the view which the reviewer would have had him carry out more 
fully. Experience is not picturing in the passive sense; it is rather, 
as Dr. Pitkin himself expresses it, picturing in the dramatic sense ; 
t. ¢., it is a representation that is at the same time a construction and 
a reconstruction, a ‘syncosmifying,’ as Aristotle would put it. Ex- 
perience is the establishment, the making, of self-coherence, as much 
as it is the recognition of de facto coherence. But as Dr. Pitkin would 
doubtless agree with this position, the reviewer really has no quarrel 
with him. 

In his paper, Waive Realism: What is Jt, Professor Miller speaks 
with enthusiastic hopefulness of the recent ‘‘ impulse to return to ‘ naive 
realism.’’’ ‘‘A feeling has arisen amongst certain philosophers akin 
to what the cultivated world without has long felt about the whole in- 
dustry of their class, an impatience of the extravagance of theory that 
marks the most irresponsible of the sciences.’’ ‘To embrace naive 
realism ‘‘ is to renounce the splendid follies of speculative imagination 
and return to intellectual seriousness.’’ One is minded to question so 
sweeping an indictment; as a recent writer has expressed it, ‘‘ He 
who would pierce below experience and explain it must have a spirit 
above mere experience — he must have that passion for reshaping the 
facts of life, or at least for imagining their possible arrangement in 
new combinations, which only practical interests, only the inspiration 
of the ideal can give.’’ Professor Miller, however, hoping much from 
the renunciation of the ‘‘ splendid follies,’’ asks the question, ‘‘in 
what manner matter naturally appears to us,’’ with the expectation 
that the answer may ‘‘forward us in solving the problem of what 
matter really is.’’ The author finds little difficulty in expressing what 
the attitude of the naive realism is with reference to present objects ; 
our difficulty is to discover what its deliverances are with regard to 
abstract objects. The reviewer must confess, after three readings of 
the entire paper, that this part of Professor Miller’s argument remains 
irritatingly unsatisfactory. It is clear in spots; for example, in its 
refutation of Berkeley’s views, and in its analysis of consciousness ; 
but it leaves one wholly in the dark as to the comprehensive aim of 
the writer. Professor Miller has evidently meant to discuss the mean- 
ing of naive realism from the two points of view of realism and of 
idealism, and to give, finally, his own critical view. But idealism, at 
any rate, is so inadequately treated, — Berkeley and Fichte are the 
‘‘idealists’’ criticised, —that one feels thoroughly suspicious of the 
adequacy of the views finally propounded. The reviewer still wonders 
what the deliverance of naive realism as to absent objects is; and 
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further, in what respect this deliverance forwards us in ‘‘ solving the 
problem of what matter really is.’’ The last section of the paper, 
although not answering these questions, is a subtle and suggestive an- 
alysis of ‘‘ consciousness.’’ 

Professor Lovejoy is still on the trail of poor Kant! In this paper, 
Kant and the English Platonists, the old gentleman, wheezing sorely 
and weary of leg, is almost run down. We eagerly await the finish ! 
And yet, exciting as is the sport, one cannot but feel a qualm, born 
not so much of pity as of a sense of justice. Professor Lovejoy’s 
claim is that ‘‘ the Kantian doctrine was destitute of any radical orig- 
inality ;’’ and with this claim we may agree, in the sense that the 
doctrines, in one way or another, had been expressed by previous 
thinkers. But the expression of views in a form non-coherent, de- 
tached, is surely different from their expression as organic parts of an 
organic whole. The very comprehension of the views in their ‘ or- 
ganic-wholeness ’ constitutes an understanding of them which is new and 
therefore ‘‘original.’’ Professor Lovejoy confesses as much by contrast : 
he says of the English Platonists that they ‘‘ are commonly very defi- 
cient in that critical and sceptical temper which Kant had learned 
from the long discipline of the Enlightenment.’’ . . . ‘‘ Cudworth 
and his school often write as if all sorts of miscellaneous general con- 
cepts might be supposed, like original Platonic ideas, to exist in the 
intellect @ friert.’’ Professor Lovejoy gracefully quotes Professor 
James's famous statement that ‘‘ philosophy can perfectly well out- 
flank [Kant].’’ Yet Professor Lovejoy himself admits that ‘‘it is 
quite accurate to call Kant the continuer of the modern Platonic tra- 
dition of which these English philosophers were the Early Fathers. 
. . » He is the elaborator and systematizer of the general doctrines 
of the English Platonists.’’ Is there need then to outflank him? 
However, we may heartily agree with Professor Lovejoy that Kant 
himself has too much the complacent air of ‘‘a philosophical nouveau 
riche, of a self-made theorist.’’ Certainly Kant’s ignorance of pre- 
ceding and contemporary systems was profound ; and it is well for us 
now, for our own souls’ good, to know that the conceit ought, at least, 
to have been taken out of him. Professor Lovejoy has done a good 
service in recalling us to the much neglected English Platonists. 

Professor Felix Adler’s paper, 4 Critique of Kant’s Ethics, pub- 
lished originally in Afind, is an acute and careful exposition and criti- 
cism of Kant’s doctrine of moral freedom. It is impossible to indi- 
cate here the important ethical and metaphysical objections which the 
writer brings forward against Kant’s view, nor his own solution of the 
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problem of freedom. The latter is expressed briefly and with char- 
acteristic clearness on pages 336-340. 

Professor Lord’s paper, Zhe Abuse of Abstraction in Ethics, isa 
criticism of Westermarck’s contention ‘‘ that the moral concepts are 
ultimately based on emotions either of indignation or approval.’’ In 
addition, the paper voices opposition to ‘‘ that method of conceiving 
the moral life of man, of which this contention of Westermarck is an 
example. It seems to the writer a method quite wrong from its ab- 
stractness, from its doing violence to the complexity of real life.’’ 
Would it not be truer to say that it is wrong from its too extreme ab- 
stractness ; for Professor Lord’s own view of life is nothing if not 
abstract. Professor Lord quite rightly shows that the ‘‘ultimate’’ 
in morality must be sought in the later rather than in the earlier. 
In view of this he finds that ‘‘ the ideational has as valid a claim to be 
the ultimate of moral consciousness as the emotional ’’ ; that, indeed, 
‘* there are other elements that seem to possess just as solid a claim for 
ultimateness ’’ as the ideational and the emotional. In the end he in- 
dicates as most satisfactory, though difficult for its vagueness, the 
Greek conception of harmony. 

Professor Tawney, in Purposive Consistency, the Outline of a Classt- 
fication of Values, defines consistency to be ‘‘ the property of reflective 
activities by virtue of which they tend to keep up and maintain them- 
selves.’’ After indicating the manner in which consistency has its 
roots in pre-reflective experience, the writer points out its development 
in reflective experience into constitutive, practical, and purposive con- 
sistency. He proposes, then, to make a brief study of the various kinds 
of purposive consistency. First, however, he attemps to make good 
his threefold distinction by showing that practical and purposive con- 
sistency may not be reduced (as has been attempted) to constitutive 
consistency. In this part of the argument, there is a suspicion that 
the writer drives his point too far. He is particularly happy, however, 
in his discussion of the zsthetic values. The latter half of the paper 
suffers from extreme condensation, which makes it, especially in the 
absence of a summary, difficult to hold the points in their intended 
proportion. 

Dr. Harold Chapman Brown, in his paper, Zhe Problem of Method 
in Mathematics and Philosophy, makes an exceedingly clear and sane 
contribution to the much disputed problem of the relation of philo- 
sophical and mathematical method. After determining the nature of 
mathematical method, he concludes that mathematics and philosophy 
do not present the radical diversity of method which Kant and others 
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have supposed. Philosophic method is hypothetico-deductive. This 
must be accepted frankly. ‘‘ The nature of philosophic categories is 
such that the best we can hope for is an approximation.’’ If philoso- 
phy is indeed an ‘‘ hypothesis built on hypotheses,’’ this does not 
make it the less hypothetical, a ‘‘supreme reality, the snconcussum 
guid.’’ Philosophy, then, is subject to the same methodological re- 
quirements as the sciences: it must not be a ‘‘ free creation’’ ; it 
must be an adequate account of the facts ; it must limit itself to the 
facts which it desires to include ; it must be ‘‘simple.’’ In all these 
respects mathematical method is a suggestive guide. The paper is of 
excellent service in establishing a closer relation between philosophy 
and the special sciences. 

The six psychological essays which conclude the volume must be 
treated very briefly. Dr. Kate Gordon, writing on Pragmatism ana 
Esthetics, argues that esthetic experience illustrates and confirms the 
teachings of pragmatism. The so-called ‘ disinterestedness’ of art is 
rather its power to hold some (not all) interests in abeyance. This is 
finely said. Art ‘‘makes a difference,’’ creates new values. In 
calling this, however, a ‘‘ pragmatic ’’’ view of art, the paper uses the 
term so broadly that it gathers well-nigh all philosophical theories 
under its wing. The paper is clearly written and is both suggestive 
and stimulating. Professor Woodworth, in Zhe Consciousness of Rela- 
tion, presents the psychological companion to Professor James’s state- 
ment that radical empiricism must take account not only of the experi- 
ence of particulars but of the experience of relations. ‘‘It is then 
quite in the spirit of a pupil that I have urged the need of giving up a 
purely sensationalistic psychology, as neither adequate to the variety 
of mental facts, nor consonant with the probable functions of the 
brain.’’ The writer adds to sensations feelings of relations. Froma 
psychological point of view the paper clearly makes its point, while 
indirectly it casts light upon the epistemological problem of the nature 
of categories. Dr. Frederick Lyman Wells’s paper On the Vari- 
ability of Individual Judgment is an interesting attempt to ascertain a 
quantitative criterion of the subjective by a ‘‘ study of variability in 
three classes of judgments; first, the highly subjective feeling of 
preference for different sorts of pictures, second, the more objective 
judgment of color differences, and finally of a type of judgment whose 
accuracy could be readily measured by objective means.’’ The 
experiments show that ‘‘ in the first class the judgments by each indi- 
vidual cluster about a mean which is true for that individual only, and 
which varies for that of any other individual more than twice as much 
as its own judgments vary from it ; that in the second class . . . the 
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variability of the successive judgments and those by different indi- 
viduals markedly approached each other, but still preserved a signifi- 
cant difference ; while in the third class, with the weights, we found 
that there might be even an excess of the individual variability over 
the ‘social.’’’ Dr. Naomi Norsworthy writes a suggestive paper on 
The Validity of Judgments of Character, in which she attempts to show 
that the ordinarily vague qualitative somewhat that we call ‘ char- 
acter’ may be subjected to measurement in numerical units. The 
writer easily makes clear our present haphazard method of judging 
character, and offers an interesting practical suggestion toward a 
method of judgment which will secure more systematic and trust- 
worthy results. Professor Cattell, in Reactions aud Perceptions, pro- 
poses a ‘‘ thesis, which in certain aspects is analogous to the James 
theory of the emotions. This thesis is that perceptions are distin- 
guished from images by the greater prominence of the conative or 
motor elements.’’ The paper makes a further analysis of Hume’s 
criterion ‘‘to the effect that the superior force and liveliness of the 
impression as compared with the idea, or of the perception as com- 
pared with the image, is due in part to the greater prevalence of the 
motor elements.’’ And the writer concludes, ‘‘ This appears to be at 
least one of the factors enabling us to construct the world in which 
we live ; and the statement appears to be a step, however small, in 
the direction of passing . . . from theory of knowledge to knowledge 
of facts.’ The criterion of physical reality given in the paper is 
entirely in the spirit of the modern emphasis upon the dynamic char- 
acter of experience. Professor Thorndike, in 4 Pragmatic Substitute 
Jor Free Will, proposes to show that meliorism requires no doctrine 
of indeterminism for its support, that, indeed, ‘‘ the natural constitu- 
tion of the world makes meliorism possible, nay, in fact, necessary.’’ 
The writer, however, discusses the question from the point of view, not 
of the complete person, but of his physical structure. Can we con- 
ceive any ‘‘ physiological processes paralleling the satisfying and dis- 
comforting aspects of states of affairs and capable of strengthening and 
weakening the conditions which preceded them?’’ The writer’s view 
of the modification of neurones is an important and suggestive hypoth- 
esis as to the behavior of the physical mechanism ; but it is difficult 
to see how a theory of the physical mechanism can solve the problem 
of meliorism in such a manner as to provide a substitute for free will. 
The theory outlined does, however, indicate how the physical life may 
operate mechanically and yet be consistently a factor in a progressively 
improving world. H. A, OVERSTREET. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
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Systematische Philosophie. W. Dictuey, A. W- 
Wunpt, W. Ostwa.p, H. Essincuaus, R. Eucken, Fr. PAutsen, 
W. Moncu, Tu. Lipps. Zweite durchgesehene Auflage. Berlin 
and Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1908. — pp. x, 435, quarto. 

The appearance of a second edition of this work, which constitutes 
the sixth part of the first division of the great encyclopedic under- 
taking called ‘‘ Kultur der Gegenwart,’’ exactly a year after its first 
publication, is evidence of a revival of general interest in systematic 
philosophy in Germany. The present work naturally suggests a com- 
panion with the Kuno Fischer Festschrift, ‘‘ Die Philosophie im 
Beginn des swansigsten Jahrhunderts,’’ which likewise passed into a 
second edition in 1907 (See Dr. Oskar Ewald’s article on German 
Philosophy in the PurLosopuicaL Review, Volume XVII, pp. 400 ff. ). 
In the latter work there is much more unity of spirit, with a some- 
what closer adherence to the standpoint of the critical epistemology, 
and with a general prevalence of the Neo-Fichtean tendency towards 
a philosophy of values. While the work now under review has a 
special article on Metaphysics, whereas the Fischer Festschrift has 
none, in the second edition of the latter the gap is really filled by 
Lipps’s article on WVaturphilosophie. What different things Matur- 
philosophie can mean to two prominent men of science is strikingly 
illustrated by comparing Lipps’s article with the one by Ostwald in the 
work now under review. 

Notwithstanding that the contributors to Systematische Philosophie 
are not adherents of a common tendency, there is more unanimity in 
their attitudes towards constructive philosophy than might be expected. 
Dilthey, Riehl, and Wundt agree in giving the central position in 
philosophy to epistemology. Dilthey, Wundt, Eucken, and Paulsen 
all recognize the legitimacy and unavoidableness of a metaphysics in 
some sense, and they would all regard some form of objective idealism 
as best satisfying the need. With Ostwald, Vaturphilosophie becomes 
a metaphysics. Leaving out of account Ebbinghaus, Miinch, and 
Lipps, the subjects of whose essays do not call for pronouncements 
upon general problems of philosophy, Ostwald is the one Ishmaelite 
in the lot. There is much humor (unconscious, I suppose, on the part 
of editor and writer) in the juxtaposition of Ostwald’s sketch of his 
world-storming philosophy of energy and the charming essay by 
Wundt, in which Ostwald is treated as a striking (and horrible) ex- 
ample of a man of positive science turning metaphysician and giving 
birth to a system that belongs to the dialectical or pre-critical stage of 
metaphysical thinking. 
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The first essay by Dilthey is on Das Wesen der Philosophie. With 
wide outlook and fine insight he shows the manifold historical inter- 
relationships of philosophy and religion, poetry, art and literature, on 
the one hand, and of the positive sciences, on the other hand. He 
brings out the function of philosophy as a system of culture in the 
total historical movement of civilization ; a system that is acted upon 
by, and in turn reacts upon, the other elements in the teleological and 
interconnected whole of human culture. In this respect, his essay 
supplies an adequate historical justification of philosophy. Meta- 
physics, the attempt to raise a world view to universal validity, has 
always failed, he says, and must continue to fail. Its problems are 
insoluble by scientific means. What remains then? Not only, says 
Dilthey, philosophy as theory of knowledge, in which capacity it 
occupies a central position in the entire work of science and culture, 
but, as well, philosophy as We/tanschauungslehre. For, although a 
final metaphysics be scientifically impossible, it still remains true that 
the last word of philosophy is, not the relativity of every world view, 
but the sovereignty of spirit, ever seeking and giving reflective ex- 
pression, through a world view, to the unity of knowledge and the 
worth of life. 

Riehl’s essay on Logtk und Erkenntinistheorie is remarkable for the 
ground he covers in the space of twenty-seven pages, and for the 
clearness of his treatment. The article is a work of art. Logic, he 
insists, does not depend on psychology at all. In its most universal 
form, as theory of the laws and elements of inferential thinking, logic 
is a kind of mathematics of knowledge. In this sense, the syllogistic 
logic of Aristotie is not invalid but imperfect and incomplete. For- 
mal logic has been enlarged chiefly in two directions since Aristotle ; 
(1) by algebraic or symbolic logic which has real value but is more 
artificial than linguistic logic ; (2) by the development of the theory of 
judgment. The birth of modern science brought with it a new logic 
—that of induction, whose real founder was not Bacon but Galileo. 
The latter, Riehl says, had a very clear understanding both of scientific 
method and of the relations of deduction and induction. The prog- 
ress of logic in modern times has been chiefly in methodology, and it 
is here alone that we may expect further progress. As against Rickert 
and Windelband, Riehl contends for the unity of scientific method. 

Erkenntnistheorie, the science of the origin, validity, and limits of 
knowledge, together with logic, constitute Wissenschaftslehre, the 
most fundamental of sciences. Riehl finds fosttivism and criticism to 
be the two chief tendencies of epistemological thinking to-day. Posi- 
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tivism, in its most recent form as philosophy of pure experience, he 
rejects on the ground that there is no pure experience devoid of 
thought’s activity. All experience is judgment. The world for 
natural science is indeed the world of outer experience, but this world 
is not outside the judgmental activity of thinking in any metaphysical 
sense. It is conditioned by the activity of our intelligence. The 
supreme formal and formative principles of experience, and, hence, of 
nature, are the unchangeable modes in which the unity of the thinking 
consciousness functions. Experience grows, but always under the 
control of these unchangeable functions. Riehl shows himself a good 
Kantian epistemologist. 

Wundt, writing on Metaphysics, defines it as the attempt to satisfy, 
by a reflective, scientific procedure, the impulse of the human reason 
towards a unitary world view. In this sense, metaphysics is inex- 
pugnable, though its form and fortunes may vary historically. The 
main outlines of every principal world view were developed early 
among the Greeks, and this because the fundamental principles of 
human reason do not alter. Wundt finds that metaphysics has passed 
through three chief stages — first, the poetic stage, represented by the 
pre-Socratic Greek philosophers ; second, the dialectical stage, repre- 
sented by Plato idealistically and by Aristotle realistically ; third, the 
critical stage, of which germs may be found in Plato, but which was 
first explicitly developed by Kant in his criticism of knowledge. 
Kant’s work, however, did not kill dialectic metaphysics, which again 
found powerful expression in Hegel. Taking up contemporary thought, 
Wundt finds it dominated by natural science. The latter is involun- 
tarily, but none the less unavoidably, metaphysical. All three stages 
are represented contemporaneously to-day by natural scientists. 
Haeckel is a renewer of poetic, mythological metaphysics, an atavistic 
representative of pre-Socratic hylozoism. Ostwald is a representative 
of dialectic metaphysics. Mach, although he disclaims and contemns 
all metaphysics, is a critical metaphysician —a kind of inverted Kant. 
For, whereas Kant holds the forms of experience to be a priort, Mach 
makes the matter of his pure experience a priori. His logical principle 
of the economy of thinking is really an @ frior7 principle, of subjective 
origin. Moreover, notwithstanding his assurances and protests to the 
contrary, Mach really reverts to poetic metaphysics and a mysticism 
of will when he makes the determination of positions in space depen- 
dent on our wills, and time-sensations a function of attention. 
Wundt’s conclusion is that Metaphysics will not down. Its govern- 
ing motive is the removal of contradictions from experience. Its aim 
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is, not to find a mysterious higher reality beyond experience, but to 
unify the latter, to render it self-consistent. 

It is impossible to summarize in a few words Ostwald’s very con- 
densed sketch of his Maturphilosophie. There are some interesting 
and true things said in regard to laws of nature, order, space, time, 
the place of mathematics in science, etc., etc. ; but, on the whole, 
the essay is an exhibition of the futility of undertaking to set up a 
reasoned world-view without an adequate comprehension of the de- 
velopment of modern philosophy. When, for instance, Ostwald dis- 
cusses the empirical origin of mathematics he misses entirely the 
meaning of Kant’s inquiry in regard to the foundations of knowledge, 
and, when he develops his theory of energy as the unifying and all- 
explaining category for life, mind, self-consciousness, society, morals, 
etc., we are treated to the sad spectacle of an eminent chemist enter- 
ing fields of whose peculiar character and significance for philos- 
ophy he has hardly an inkling. We are offered a barren abstraction, 
an x called ‘energy,’ a ‘‘ night in which all cows are black.’’ We are 
asked to believe that there is a philosophical import in calling society, 
morality, art, religion, and knowledge, and the minds that create 
these realities, forms of energy. If anyone regards this process of 
kalsomining the world of differentiated experience into dull mono- 
chrome as up-to-date philosophizing, for him, of course, Kant and 
Hegel, Plato and Aristotle, have lived in vain. 

Ebbinghaus gives a comprehensive, and, in the main, sound outline 
of psychology. His treatment of the problem of mind and body is, 
however, open tocriticism. If he offers the parallelistic theory simply 
as a methodological assumption for psychological inquiry, he should 
have said as much; if it is offered as a final or metaphysical theory, 
then alternative views are treated too cavalierly, and his arguments 
for parallelism are not adequate. One does not establish the final 
truth of parallelism simply by an appeal to the law of the conservation 
of energy and by a citation of the experiments of Rubner and At- 
water on outgo and intake of animal energy. 

In the essay Philosophie der Geschichte Eucken shows, first, the ne- 
cessity of a philosophy of history, from the need that civilized man, 
with his historical culture, is under of settling his accounts with the past 
and determining in what relation the present should stand to the past. 
Eucken points out that the notions of the significance of history, of 
progress, etc., are of Christian origin. He traces the growth in modern 
times of the historical consciousness and of an explicit philosophy of 
history. After pointing out the weakness of the economic and positi- 
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vistic sociological interpretations of history and the dangers of histor- 
ical relativism, he defines the problem. Truth and goodness are dis- 
covered, experienced, and partially achieved, in a historically condi- 
tioned life, but, if they are purely relative, they lose their meaning. 
The True and the Good must have their ground in an eternal time-trans- 
cending spiritual life. Now, history is not the externa! record of the past 
as past. It is the effective persistence of the past in the present. The 
very possibility of historical knowledge presupposes a persistent time- 
spanning unity or likeness of structure and function in the human mind. 
The very distinction of epochs and stages in history is possible only if 
there be a mental life that transcends and unifies these. History, then, 
means a constant struggle against mere time and change. If history be 
possible in any meaningful sense, there must be a supra-temporal spiri- 
tual life, a spiritual fresen¢ rich in content that spans and persists 
through the succession of fleeting moments. And history has to do 
directly, not with the Eternal Spiritual life, but with man’s relation to 
it and with his struggle toward it. The historical mode of viewing 
things must take a place secondary to a metaphysics which reveals the 
meta-historical time-transcending life of Spirit. There must be no 
arbitrary construction of the human world as the empire of absolute 
reason. ‘The very contradictions and unreason of history drive man 
towards the life that is above history. In particular, the philosoph- 
ical treatment of history will be directed towards the discovery and ex- 
position of the specific culture-complexes or life-systems that are effec- 
tive in the life of humanity. It should emphasize the ethical char- 
acter of history and the creative significance of great personalities. 

Paulsen gives a compact exposition of his well-known theory of 
ethics. He defends particularly his teleological conception of the 
good against Kantian formalism, and he emphasizes the necessity of 
a metaphysics of ethics. Miinch’s essay on Pédagogik seems as thor- 
oughly competent and sane as it is comprehensive. Lipps, writing 
on Aesthetik gives a compact outline of his own theories, especially of 
Einfiihlung as the fundamental psychological feature of zsthetic ex- 
perience. Asthetic sympathy is the essence of zsthetic enjoyment. 
The ground of esthetic valuation is an ideal selfhood felt into the 
object. Lipps defines the formal features of zsthetic experiences, dis- 
cusses the various methods of artistic expression and the different arts. 
He protests vigorously against the formula ‘‘ art for art’s sake,’’ and 
against an zsthetic world view. Ethics should afford the final deter- 
minants of a world view. Finally, in Die Zukunftsaufgaben der 
Philosophie, Paulsen pronounces for an objective idealism of a 
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monistic-pantheistic type, as the fundamental and future form of 
philosophy as metaphysics, After outlining the arguments for such 
a view, he admits the limited character of our knowledge of the All- 
One, and leaves to religious faith the function of establishing a moral 
theology based on faith in the Good as goal and ground of reality. 
Religion remains the strongest power in life, and to philosophy falls 
the task of clearing a place for religion by showing the limitations and 
implications of positive science. 

While the various essays in this volume have very unequal value for 
the trained student, all are interesting as expressions of the views of 
distinguished German thinkers, and they should bring home to the 
serious-minded layman a sense of the vital function of philosophy in 
the life of culture to-day. J. A. LercuTon. 

COLLEGE. 


Ethics. By Joun Dewey and J. H. Turts. New York, H. 

Holt & Company, 1908.— pp. xiii, 618. 

The many friends of the authors of this book will be glad to know 
that it has at length appeared, and that the teaching literature of 
Ethics has been strengthened by such a thorough-going introduction 
to the subject. It is of course altogether above the class of the mere 
compendium and that of the superficial or eclectic manual, being a 
genuine and successful attempt to present the realities of moral science 
and conduct in and for themselves, as things as deserving of study and 
investigation as the facts of any supposed science. It cannot fail to 
awaken that ‘‘ vital conviction’’ at which it aims ‘‘ of the genuine 
reality of moral problems and the value of reflective thought in 
dealing with them.’’ 

The work consists of three parts, 1) a confessedly sociological and 
descriptive part dealing with the beginnings and the growth of mo- 
rality, 2) a theoretical part in which an admirable unification 
is effected of the teleological and the formal views of morality, 
and 3) a practical part in which the student is introduced to the 
‘‘examination’’ of ‘‘ unsettled political and economic ’’ problems — 
it being to the authors ‘‘intolerably academic that those interested 
in ethics should have to be content with conceptions already worked 
out . . . rather than with questions now urgent.’’ 

Part I consists in the main of a fresh and instructive presentation of 
the facts and stages of instinctive and customary morality and of 
reflective (or social and rational) morality, along with illustrations 
(also very much in the usual manner) of the growth of morality 
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in the case of the Hebrews, the Greeks, and the Moderns. The 
morality of Early Group Life is also described in a convenient and 
summary manner for the beginner, or for the general student ; and in 
general the main strength and resources of this part consist in the 
exhibition of the extent to which nearly all of our ‘‘ conceptions for 
the moral’’ are taken from the group relations, or from the jural and 
religious aspects, as these have been gradually brought to clearer 
consciousness.’’ ‘The ‘‘kind’’ man acts as one of the kin ; the caitiff 
is a captive, the ‘‘ villain,’’ a feudal tenant, honor and honesty were 
what the group admired and soon. At the same time the defects as 
well as the values of customary morality are sharply dealt with, and 
the connection of all this formative, and transitional, and incipiently 
rational and social morality, with what in Book II is called the 
moral situation proper, is skillfully suggested and partly elaborated. 
The moral life is on the one hand a life of purpose and on the other 
a ‘‘ transforming life,’’ and there is always implicit in it the distinction 
between the ‘“‘what’’ and the ‘‘ how’’ — the choice between lower 
(personal) and ‘‘higher’’ aspects, and the recognition of ‘‘ some 
standard or some sense of duty and law’’ [italics mine]. We shall 


‘inquire below whether the theoretical part adequately provides for 


such a standard or law. 

In Part II we have first a careful preliminary attempt to get at the 
essence of the ‘‘ moral situation.’’ This arises, we are shown, when 
the ends of our actions seem to compete with another: conduct as 
‘*moral’’ may be defined as ‘‘ activity called forth and directed by 
ideas of value or worth, where the values concerned are so mutually 
incompatible as to require consideration and selection before an overt 
action is entered upon.’’ Then follows a guasi ‘*‘ phenomenological ’’ 
treatment of the problem of the moral judgment. The questions 
a ‘‘thoughtful and progressive’’ individual must consider in his 
own conduct about the ‘‘ meaning of his habits’’ and the ‘‘ problem 
of moral advance’’ are (1) What is the Good? (2) How is this 
Good known? (3) When it is known, how does it acquire authority ? 
What is the place of law and duty in the moral life? (4) What is 
the place of selfhood in the moral process? ef. Historically, we are 
shown, the problem of the nature of the Good became the problem 
of the Control of Affections and Desires, and this again became 
the Problem of the Control of Private Interests by Law, and this 
last the Problem of Individuality and Citizenship. All this, how- 
ever, is, as it were, modestly recognized to be a mere ‘‘ hap-hazard’’ 
method of treatment, and Professor Dewey goes on in true Pragmatist 
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fashion to select the principle which ‘‘ seems most useful in con- 
ducting inquiry,’’ warning us at the same time against the danger 
of ‘‘ undue simplification.’’ The three fundamental types of Moral 
Theory selected are those of the division into (1) Teleological and 
Jural, (2) Individual and Institutional, (3) Empirical and Intui- 
tional. The first of these is (by a play of subtilty) immediately 
treated of as the division of Voluntary Activity into Inner and Outer, 
into the ‘‘ What’’ and the ‘‘ How”’ of moral action of Part I, and 
after much skilful argumentation in which the pros and the cons of the 
** consequence ’’ and the “‘ attitude’’ ways of judging of morality are 
set forth, along with the extent to which these two points of view cross 
and must cross in actual life, we learn that the ‘‘ great need of the moral 
agent is thus a character which will make him as open as possible to 
the recognition of the consequences of his behavior,’’ and that, con- 
sequently, the ‘‘ appropriate’’ sudject-matter of the moral judgment 
[obviously another ‘‘ most useful’’ principle for conducting inquiry] 
is the ‘‘ disposition of the person as manifested in the tendencies 
which cause certain consequences rather than others to be considered 
and esteemed.’’ 

The second main inquiry of this Part II — But what is the Good by 
which we thus determine consequences [an inquiry that is evidently, 
with Professor Dewey’s characteristic subtilty, put forward as an equiv- 
alent of the second of the above-mentioned three types of ethical 
theory], — is now takenup. The entire inquiry is indeed a fine piece 
of sustained, concrete, philosophical reflection, throwing much fresh in- 
terest into the old hackneyed controversies of my ‘good’ and my 
‘pleasure’ and my ‘desires’ [the ‘Individual,’ I take it] and the 
good of all (‘Institutional’?) and the ‘objective conditions’ of hap- 
piness and endeavor. And it reposes in an illuminating way upon the 
idea or the result already reached of a correspondence or a harmony 
between good in intention and good in result, —a correspondence, by 
the way, that of itself tends to bridge the old hiatus between individ- 
ual desire and common good. ‘‘ There is no difference (such as early 
Utilitarianism made) between good as standard and good as aim, be- 
cause only a voluntary preference for and interest in a social good is 
capable, otherwise than by coincidence or accident, of producing acts 
which have common good as their result.’’ And as for the result in 
general of this examination of the Good as Happiness, the harmony 
reached by the book between happiness or pleasure as subjectively de- 
sired by the individual and happiness as an objective thing or good, 
is worded as follows: ‘‘ Happiness consists in the agreement whether 
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anticipated or realized of the objective conditions brought about by 
our endeavors with our desires and our purposes.’’ And this conception 
of happiness [at bottom the Aristotelian, the dynamic, instead of the pas- 
sivistic or the atomistic] is admirably contrasted in the appropriate sec- 
tions of the book with the old notion, ‘‘ that it is a sum or collection 
of separate states of sensation or feeling.’’ As it is put on p. 301, the 
**true or final happiness of an individual . . . lies not in objective 
achievement of results, but in the supremacy within character of an 
alert, sincere, and persistent interest in those habits and institutions 
which forward common ends among men.”’ 

An equally ingenious introduction is now made of the third type of 
ethical theory, the distinction between the Empirical and the Intu- 
itional. The very problem of moral knowledge raises, as it were, the 
question: Is there a distinct and separate faculty of moral reason ? 
Here Kant is first taken up with the result (the usual result) that his 
formalism is wrong, but that his contention for the ‘‘ true rationaliza- 
tion’’ of desire is justifiable. And then as for the conflict of duty 
(or a special faculty, or intuition) with desire, we are finally told that 
this ‘‘ conflict’’ is an ‘accompaniment of a growing self,’’ that dis- 
position as manifest in endeavor is the seat of moral worth, ‘‘ and that 
this worth [Professor Dewey’s old point of a unification of the teleo- 
logical and the formal] consists in a readiness to regard the general 
happiness against contrary promptings of personal comfort and gain.’’ 
Having now been made to rest upon the needs of a growing se/f as the 
apparent explanation of all morality and all moral theory, we are now 
treated in this part to a disputation new and old upon the place of the 
Self in morality, — Self-Denial, Self-Assertion, Self-Regard and Other 
Regard, Self-Realization, etc., in which Nietzsche and Neo-Hegelian- 
ism and other things are admirably discussed with the result [the key- 
note of the book, the dynamic, the liberated, the progressive self] that 
the essential factor in morality is the ‘‘ constant formation and refor- 
mation of the self in the ends in which an individual is called upon 
to sustain and develop in virtue of his membership ina social whole.’’ 
“ Our ideals, our types of excellence, are the various ways in which we 
figure to ourselves the outreaching and ever-expanding values of our 
concrete acts.’’ 

The third part, with its economic and political applications of 
ethical theory, had better now, — so far as the purposes of adequate 
description are concerned, — be left in the main to the reader. It is 
somewhat detailed in its treatment, taking up such specialized and 
controversial topics as the ‘open’ versus the ‘closed’ shop, the capi- 
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talization of corporations, unearned increment, and the minutie of 
social legislation for wage earners. It will likely, therefore, be of 
service to students of the social questions of to-day, and it shows only 
too clearly how pressing these are upon the attention and the leisure 
of academic teachers in America. I am inclined, however, to doubt 
whether the impression it tends to create, that it is the business either 
of ethical science or of morality to furnish independent and formulated 
solutions of burning questions, is not calculated, after all, to rob 
morality of much of its interest, and the moral man of something of 
his very responsibility. There is for him no predetermined or formu- 
lated solution of any concrete difficulty apart from the precedent he 
may himself create, or apart from the attitude of his own will and the 
attitude to which it may lead on the part of others. 

The reader will find in this part, however, the same cogency of 
argumentation, the same stimulating ‘ teaching’ at which the authors 
successfully aim, the same closeness of grip on the realities of life and 
conduct, the same strong sense for concrete moral situations, the same 
power of shrewd moral observation, and the same acute perception of 
the drift of modern tendencies that characterizes the central theoretical 
portions of the volume, but at the same time,— I venture to suggest, — 
the same lack of definite characterization of the essential point of 
view, so far as right and wrong and the moral judgment are concerned, 
and the same Pragmatist tendency to regard that which ‘ works best’ 
as the desideratum in the matter of a standard of conduct. It has 
too, I think, a somewhat disappointing and partial character, if we go 
to it (why should we not?) looking for not one or two but several 
more or less definite applications of moral theory. Economic and 
political questions, pressing although they may be, are not the chief 
or the only field for the application of ethical principles ; and even if 
they were, the mere “‘ setting free’’ of individuai capacities in such a 
way as to make them available for the development of the general 
happiness or the ‘‘common good’’ does not seem to be anything 
very definite in the way of the application of ethical norms and ideas 
to contemporary economic and social efforts, especially when we 
remember the comparative absence from the theoretical portions of 
the work of a definite criterion of ‘‘ consequences ’’ and ‘‘ good ’’ apart 
from the very ‘‘ voluntary ’’ and ‘‘ formative ’’ tendencies of the indi- 
vidual to which reference is again made here. 

The ‘‘ more deliberate analysis and experiment’’ [ ?], what is claimed 
to be the ‘‘ need of the hour’’ [it is surely something deeper than 
this] ‘‘ against the a friort claims of both individualism and social- 
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ism ’’ is not exactly the position we expect to see adopted in the case 
of philosophers at work upon the discovery of the light thrown by the 
moral ideal upon our present economic distress. Analysis and experi- 
ment may be good practical politics, or good sociology, or they may 
indeed be the one need of the student of social questions, but they are 
hardly important results for ethical theory, or even for ‘‘ Applied 
Ethics,’’ for both of which all mere ‘‘ setting free’’ and all mere 
**experimentation’’ and all ‘‘good living’’ even (but we do not 
seem to find much about this in the book), are subservient to an ethical 
ideal — to a ‘‘ moral criterion of political activity.’’ And it is this 
last thing that Professor Dewey himself admits to be the object of the 
Practical Part. I mean that many things might liberate and ‘‘set 
free ’’ character and capacity, but they might not be ethical at all ; 
and the fault alike of our Western (or American) civilization and the 
general Pragmatist outlook on life and morals is their eternal belief in 
‘experimentation ’’ and ‘“‘ setting free,’’ instead of in the /egitimacy 
or the s//egitimacy of certain kinds of ‘‘experiments’’ that are un- 
fortunately continually made with human life and with conduct and 
with morality. And it is conceivable, even from the point of view of 
mere theory, that Professors Dewey and Tufts would have done more 
alike for ethics and for American students, if they had stood somewhat 
more above the economic struggle of to-day than they have done, and 
surveyed it all from a really higher standpoint — along with other 
things like moral disease, and character-building, and education, and 
moral training, crime, punishment, etc., that naturally come up for 
discussion or consideration in the Practical or the ‘ Applied’ part of 
a book upon ethics. 

After what has been said or implied it is perhaps unnecessary to quote 
from the book to indicate its explicit or implicit acceptance of the 
Pragmatist conception of first principles and of morality itself: ‘‘ The 
classical conceptions of moral theory are of remarkable importance in 
illuminating the obscure places of the moral life and in giving the student 
clues [italics mine] which will enable him to explore it for himself.’’. . . 
** The aim has not been to instill the notions of a school or a ready-made 
system, but to show the development of theories out of the problems 
and experience of every-day conduct, and to suggest how these theories 
may be fruitfully applied in practical exigencies.’’ But how does this 
general attitude ‘ work’ in the matter of opening up an unequivocal 
answer to the question of the moral standard or the moral criterion — 
the article of a falling or a standing moral philosophy? Professor 
Dewey himself recognizes that ‘‘ the perplexities and uncertainties of 
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direct [?] and personal behavior invite a more abstract and systematic 
[italics mine] impersonal treatment than that which they receive in 
the exigencies of their occurrence’’ ; but where in the theoretical part 
of this work is this systematization or unification of conflicting stand- 
points effected? And is its suggestive and ingenious and interesting 
treatment of the ‘‘ fruitfulness ’’ and the ‘‘ surveying power ’’ of theories 
an adequate equivalent for that exposition of a relatively coherent body 
of truth which the student naturally looks for in a text-book setting 
forth the elements and the main conceptions and principles of a 
science? It may —strangely enough no doubt—such has been the 
treatment of ethical science for some thirty or forty years —be 
almost an unfair thing to accuse philosophers of reputation of an 
apparent inability to furnish in a treatment of the facts of conduct and 
the moral judgment, either a sharp or demonstratively operative 
criterion of the distinction between right and wrong or an explanation 
of the fact (or the illusion) that man seems to set up for himself and 
others a norm or rule of conduct in which he believes, in as persistent 
a manner as do esthetically minded people in their judgment of the 
beautiful and the ugly. Yet this is only too true of the book before 
us, a thing that makes it, so far as the objectivity of the moral judg- 
ment is concerned, no better and no worse than the many books upon 
conduct and its principles that have appeared since the time of Green 
and Spencer. 

Look how elusive and how dialectical is the following treatment of 
the question of a criterion or standard or central point of view in 
morals — without the attempt at a basal treatment of all alleged funda- 
mental concepts that we are inclined to look for in philosophy. It is 
(1) the ‘‘ moral situation’? that is first suggestively but externally [it 
arises, we are told, when ‘‘ends’’ conflict, but what is ‘‘end’’ ?] 
described. On p. 263 the result is reached that (2) the ‘‘ appropriate 
subject-matter of moral judgment [not just the same topic as the 
‘moral situation ’’] is disfosttion’’ in view of the ‘‘ consequences ”’ 
it tends to produce. On p. 364 ‘‘ moral situation’’ and moral judg- 
ment have become (3) ‘‘ mora/ worth’’ ; disposition as manifest in 
endeavors is the seat of moral worth. And on p. 393 it is (4) the 
tendency of the moral act to ‘‘ sustain a whole complex system of social 
values’’ that has become the prod/em of morality, just as this again is 
explicitly said a few pages further on to be (5) the ‘‘formation”’ of a 
voluntary self out of ‘‘ original instinctive impulses,’’ — the really re- 
curring theme of the book, a ‘‘ genetic,’’ but not an ultimately explana- 
tory point of view, so far asthe moral judgment of right and wrong 
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is concerned. We are ‘ever learning,’ as it were, about morality, 
but never able to come to a ‘‘ knowledge of the truth’’ of our tendency 
to dogmatize about right and wrong in ourselves and others. . . . To 
** growth,’’ and ‘‘liberation,’’ and the balance between intention and 
result, and to ‘‘ fruitfulness’’ of apprehension on the part of the student, 
everything as it were is sacrificed. Is it not all, we might say, just 
too ‘‘ modernistic,’’ too aggressively ‘‘ vital,’’ and ‘‘ practical,’’ and 
too merely illuminating from a pedagogical standpoint ? And would it 
not be better for the youth to learn that not everything practical and 
formative and liberative is really moral, that his needs as a student are 
not everything from the standpoint of existing or discovered theory, 
and that morality stands for something on its own account ? 

Are there not important omissions too in the book? One might 
reasonably demand the systematic treatment just desiderated, in some 
one place, either of the fundamental conceptions of ethical theory, 
or of the unification of the various illuminating points of view 
actually adopted in this book. And with this there should go a 
clear differentiation of ethical science from the sociology, and the 
morality as a personal effort, that bulk so largely in it, and also from 
the point of view of the natural and the descriptive sciences and 
from that of philosophy itself. Then there is the whole (actual 
or supposed) Evolutionary or Development theory of morals; much 
of it to be sure is not ethics at all, but this might have been indicated 
in a book which makes so much of personal and social development. 
And are not the psychological aspects of ethics made unduly subser- 
vient to the sociological? And lastly is it not — even upon any theory 
or any assemblage of fruitful points of view about conduct — some- 
what unfortunate that a text-book upon ethics in an important series, 
by important philosophers, should leave the student without some sec- 
tions upon ethical ideals as leading out of the realm of the so-called 
actual into philosophy as the supreme synthesis of facts and ideals. 

If space permitted, attention might instructively be drawn to more 
than one illustration of the many conspicuous merits or results that 
are due to its clearly conceived and definitely instructive (or prac- 
tical) point of view— its power, ¢. g., to surprise and delight the reader 
with the most valuable kind of corollaries or suggestions regarding 
many of the tendencies in our present personal or social endeavors. The 
average reader will find it in fact a mine of acute reflection and infor- 
mation in this connection, and it will therefore have an influence out- 
side the sphere of the mere university class-room. Still this relevancy 
to present fact and present tendencies is just the very thing we would 
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expect from the pragmatist attitude, and it does not relieve the book 
after all from the charge of its comparative failure to set up a definite 
picture of the attitude of the moral man, in our present transitional or 
would-be constructive age. Such a man, in common parlance, does 
not merely keep up with the procession, going in for its endless ‘‘ for- 
mations’’ and ‘‘ re-formations’’ ; he seeks to lead it. And I do not 
think the book accounts for this. It would, in other words, have 
been even more edifying and more constructive if it had been less 
practical and less sociological. It is typical, of course, of much that 
is strong and valuable in the way in which American scholars and 
teachers are accustomed to present truth to their pupils, but there are, 
I think, aspects of ethical science that transcend altogether such im- 
mediate needs and purposes. One wonders, too, whether even the 
student should not have been given a greater respect for the great lit- 
erature of the subject of moral philosophy than this manual — by its 
own procedure — encourages him to take. 
W. CALDWELL. 
McGILL UNIVERSITY. 
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Geistige Strimungen der Gegenwart. Der Grundbegriffe der Gegenwart, 
vierte, umgearbeitete Auflage. Von Rupotr Evcken. Leipzig, Veit 
& Co., 1909. — pp. xii, 410. 

The second edition of Professor Eucken'’s work was noticed in this Rr- 
VIEW, May, 1893, the third reviewed at length in May, 1905. The present 
issue follows the last at an interval of four years and a half instead of 
twelve, and brings far fewer changes than those which were introduced in 
the edition of 1904. Nevertheless, there is abundant evidence in the pres- 
ent work of painstaking revision. The discussion has been worked over 
in many places where there is no alteration in the argument, or even in the 
arrangement of sections and paragraphs. The progress of thought in for- 
eign lands has been more fully considered than was the case in the earlier 
issues. A considerable number of important sections have been remodeled 
and one or two of interest added to the list. In all this the author has 
taken account of the latest movements of opinion, though, of course, in 
ways suggested by his own philosophical tendencies. Among foreign 
writers he often refers to Bergson, Lodge, and James. Bergson's LZ’ évolu- 
tion créatrice and Lodge's Life and Matter have influenced in particular 
the discussion of mechanism and organic life (pp. 144-149) and the criti- 
cism of the doctrine of development (pp. 206-221). James's Pragmatism, 
unfortunately to the neglect of other writings of the school, has furnished 
the basis for various references to the pragmatic theory and the new sec- 
tion (pp. 47-50, cf. also pp. 51-52) in which Eucken's own ‘‘activism"’ is 
contrasted with the more recent doctrine. In certain respects, he sympa- 
thizes with the pragmatists’ account of truth, and with their endeavor to 
bring thought into touch with life and action. But, in the end, the two 
philosophies fundamentally diverge : ‘‘ Wahrheit ist nur als Selbstzweck mig- 
lich, eine ‘instrumentale’ Wahrheit ist keine Wahrheit’’ (p. 50); ‘* Wie- 
derum kommen wir damit auf die Notwendighett eines selbstiindigen Geis- 
teslebens als einer neuen Stufe der Wirklichkeit, als der Entfaltung ihrer 
eignen Tiefe’’ (p. 52). 

As sections in which the work of revision has been more fully motived 
by movements at home the following may be mentioned : the discussion 
of contemporary monism (pp. 183-191), of Ku/tur (pp. 235-252), of ‘* So- 
ciety and the Individual"’ (pp. 283-321), of morals and art (pp. 322-331), 
of freedom (pp. 366-375), of religion present and to come (pp. 398-403). A 
further interesting section which has been much remodeled is that entitled 
Zum Begriff des Modernen (pp. 273-282), while the longest addition to the 
book, Der Wert des Lebens (pp. 376-389) begins the consideration of the 
‘** Final Problems.’’ This, in part, resumes the discussion of Optimism and 
Pessimism given in the first edition, but later omitted: the Greeks sought 
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to show the value of the world by conceiving it as a cosmos, the Christian 
view appealed to an ethical order, the modern man looks upon evil as a 
means to progress. But the idea of progress fails through the subordina- 
tion of the individual to external nature and the disappointing outcome of 
later culture. Beyond a doubt the existing situation is confused and un- 
satisfactory. Nevertheless pessimism, in itself considered, implies a 
greater, desired, good. So at the present time. The maintenance of per- 
sonality against the pressure of outer nature, the development of larger 
movements — science, art, humanitarianism — within the culture of the 
day, point to possibilities of a higher order, even when they do not bring 
these near. Professor Eucken here takes perhaps a more favorable view 
of later modern civilization than he has sometimes done. But probably 
the change is in appearance only, In all essential respects his conclusions 
remain unchanged. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Early Greek Philosophy. By JouN BuRNeET. Second edition. London, 

Adam and Charles Black, 1908. — pp. x, 433. 

This volume of course displays the thorough scholarship, the penetra- 
tive insight, and the powerful constructive imagination, sometimes aberrant 
but prevailingly sane, that have made the first edition of this work so well- 
known as to render general comment here superfluous. It is issued in at- 
tractive form, with improved typography, the rational Greek type of the 
notes being especially acceptable. 

The work has been largely rewritten, the most radical changes being in 
the treatment of Pythagoras and his school. Pythagoras is now with some 
hesitation credited with the beginnings of most of the lines of research pur- 
sued by his followers, and even with the theory that things are numbers. 
The chapter on the Pythagoreans is wholly new and is of great interest and 
importance ; such new features as were introduced into the doctrine by 
Philolaos and his associates are attributed largely to the influence of the 
pluralism of Empedokles ; an account is given of the Pythagoreanism of 
the early part of the fourth century ; and an effort is made to disentangle 
the Pythagorean factors in the dialogues of Plato, among these factors 
being reckoned the theory of ideas in what is commonly known as its earlier 
form. Other welcome additions to the book are the pages devoted to 
Alkmaion in the chapter on Parmenides; and a separate and expanded 
chapter on Leukippos. 

Though a few of the earlier conjectures are abandoned, the volume ad- 
heres in the main to the positions of the earlier edition, — that from the 
beginning there were regular schools of philosophy ; that ¢/e¢ means pri- 
mary substance ; that Herakleitos did not teach a general world-conflagra- 
tion ; that the cosmological doctrine described by Parmenides is that of 
contemporary Pythagoreanism ; that according to Empedokles we are liv- 
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ing in the period of increasing strife, etc. Of the numerous minor altera- 
tions several serve to make the historical relations clearer ; ¢. ¢., Hera- 
kleitos is represented as stimulated primarily by Anaximander rather than 
by Xenophanes, and of course many recently discovered connections are 
traced between the philosophical and the medical schools. 

Some details invite notice. The view about the early conceptions of air 
is now so stated as to be rather bewildering. Doubtless what we now-a- 
days call air might be regarded either as empty space or as vapor, and 
the same thinker might vary from one identification to the other, but he 
could hardly hold both at once. This latter feat is nowhere unequivocally 
ascribed to any of the philosophers, but it is difficult to avoid feeling that 
it is hinted at. The root of the confusion lies in adherence to the view that 
Empedokles was the discoverer of atmospheric air, whereas it is more 
natural to suppose that his experiment was used (at least by Anaxagoras, — 
Empedokles is discussing a wholly different subject) to defend the existence 
of air against attack. The air doctrine is entangled with that of the void. 
It is now stated that the conception of an absolute void ‘‘ was introduced 
by the Atomists"’ (p. 336). If this be so, it is difficult to see the meaning 
of the polemic of Parmenides. It is true, however, that there is no other 
way to save the completely corporeal character of the earlier conceptions, 
which is still maintained with undiminished ardor. 

One new conjecture, the identification of the inumerable worlds of Anaxi- 
mander with the stars outside the milky way, seems wholly untenable. 
An immediately fatal objection lies in the fact that these stars visibly re- 
volve about us and are ipso facto a part of our own world. Indeed, there 
seems to be every reason to suppose that this diurnal revolution is precisely 
what the hollow circles were intended to account for. The difficulty in 
assigning all the stars to circles arises from the still uncorrected assumption 
that ‘‘ we only hear of three circles '’ (p. 69), whereas on p. 67 the passage 
is quoted in which Hippolytos, after speaking of the circles of the sun and 
moon, mentions aortpwv wixdove, and the succeeding passage 
from Aétios is equally explicit. Of course we are compelled to ask why the 
circles of the stars do not conceal the more distant sun and moon, but 
Anaximander might easily feel no such compulsion. His general astronom- 
ical system, — which wrought into one coherent scheme phenomena so 
various as evaporation under the influence of heat, explosion of confined 
vapor, the need of a ‘‘ breathing-hole’’ for fire, lightning, the regularity of 
the celestial motions, eclipses, the moon's phases, perhaps the continuity 
of the milky way, and also, one may guess, rainbows and halos, — was a 
reach of splendidly scientific imagination hardly surpassed in the history of 
human endeavor. His arbitrary guess about the relative positions of the 
heavenly bodies belongs to a wholly different stratum of thought, and he 
may never have brought the two theories together in such a way as to notice 
the problems arising from the combination. Just so even college students 
often hold that Heaven is literally over our heads, and are startled upon 
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being asked, ‘‘At what hour of the day?’ Sunday-school and astronomy 
have never before collided in their minds. 

Diels’ s arrangement of the fragments (and in general his text) is followed, 
except in the case of Herakleitos, where Bywater’s order is retained, — for 
convenience of reference Diels’s numbering might well have been appended 
to these also. The translation has undergone many improvements. The 
increased literalness and the undiminished tendency to what might be 
called partisan translation may make little difference to the scholar, but to 
the general reader the latter is misleading, while the former is a distinct 
advantage. 

Professor Burnet's revision of his work has greatly increased the debt we 
owe him. There is only one reason to qualify our gratitude for it, — we so 
much more need from his pen a volume on the remaining period before 
Plato. 

MARry Sopuia CAseE, 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


The Development of Greek Philosophy. By ROBERT ADAMSON. Edited 
by W. R. Sorley and R. P. Hardie. Edinburgh and London, William 
Blackwood and Sons, 1908. —pp. xi, 326. 

Students of philosophy, already acquainted with Professor Adamson’s 
work through the publication of Zhe Development of Modern Philosophy 
in 1903, will know what to expect from this volume. Like its pred- 
ecessor this book is not strictly speaking a work by Professor Adamson ; 
the matter has been carefully collected from notes of his lectures furnished 
by his students ; the form is due to the editors, who are to be congratulated 
on the success which attends their efforts to produce a readable book. 

In forming an estimate of the lectures thus reconstructed, we have to 
remember the limitations under which the book has been produced. It is 
obvious that the editors have not undertaken to correct or suppress any 
opinions that are either doubtful or more than doubtful. A note here and 
there (¢. g., pp. 162, 219) serves to indicate some erratic points and, at the 
same time, reveals a conservatism on the part of the editors which will be 
acknowledged very right and fitting. It is also obvious that, as a scheme 
of lectures, the whole is neither symmetrical nor complete in the sense in 
which a work should be if prepared by an author forthe press. Professor 
Adamson’s sudden death accounts for this. Accepting these extenuating 
circumstances, the reader, whoever he may be, will hardly fail to perceive 
the real merit of the book. The advanced student will profit by the clear 
and fluent exposition ; the lecturer will see here a good example of the way 
in which the subject can be treated ; the young student will find it an ex- 
cellent companion to his Ritter and Preller. It would be easy to quarrel 
with many things in the actual exposition ; the treatment of the so-called Pre- 
Socratic period seems too curt ; such a technical point as the question 
whether or no Democritus ascribed weight to the atoms (p. 62) is given a 
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treatment likely to be misleading ; the section on Protagoras demands ex- 
pansion such as we may assume the lecturer gave orally ; the Cyrenaics 
seem to have been postponed until the position of Epicurus was discussed 
and, as Epicureanism receives no treatment, remain unduly suppressed. 
Not only are isolated individuals or distinct aspects of the development 
thus left somewhat out of proportion, but certain lines of thought seem to 
have been cut short. The way in which motion is occasionally taken as a 
guiding line raises the hope that «/vyove will receive adequate attention, but 
the hope is not fulfilled, in spite of the lecturer's grasp of psychological 
problems and the possibility of making the exposition even more connected 
and clear by following this clue. Thelectures which form this book hardly 
attain the level of the previous work; they none-the-less convince the 
reader that their author had exceptional ability as a lecturer, and no better 
book could be given to the student beginning his study of Greek philos- 
ophy ; in some respects it has advantages over Zeller’s Ou¢/ines and should 
prove extremely useful to all desirous of recommending or reading an in- 
troduction to the study of the Greek thinkers. 
G. S. Brerr. 


Aristotle De Anima, With translation, introduction and notes. By R. D. 
Hicks. Cambridge, at the University Press, 1907. — pp. lxxxiii, 626. 


Mr. Hicks has prepared this edition of the De Anima in order to gather up 
the researches of the last quarter of a century and to incorporate them in a 
new work to succeed, in a sense, Edwin Wallace's translation and com- 
mentary, now out of print. The aims and ideals of the two editors are to 
some extent similar. Mr. Hicks, however, has made much more use of the 
Greek commentators and has laid considerably more stress on philological 
interests, His translation is based upon Biehl's edition (Teubner), from 
which it rarely departs. The Greek text, as in Wallace's edition, is printed 
opposite the English version. 

The chief additions made to the apparatus criticus employed by Biehl 
are Vaticanus 1339 (Book II collated by Rabe in 1891), the text of Rodier, 
and the citations of Priscian (cf. Appendix, pp. 589-596). 

In his introduction, Hicks gives a brief summary of the pre-Aristotelian 
psychological theories and folk-lore, the primitive popular beliefs, the Orphic 
doctrines, the views of Heraclitus, Empedocles, Alcmaeon, Anaxagoras, 
Diogenes of Apollonia, the Atomists, and Plato, and then pieces together 
into a more or less consistent body of doctrine the scattered ideas of Aris- 
totle. There is nothing especially noteworthy in this resumé, which is, for 
the most part, a serviceable and clear presentation of well understood con- 
ceptions. His interpretation of the much discussed subject of the Creative 
Reason is not very intelligible, and appears to me to identify the Creative 
Reason with awareness or attention in the field of conceptual thought, 
which is in ill accord with Aristotle’s meaning. He says, to be sure, that 
Aristotle postulated an active reason ‘‘in order to provide a cause of that 
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transition from potence to act which takes place whenever we actually 
think "’ (p. lxiii). But on p. lxviii, he appears to identify Creative Reason 
with the elevation of latent, subconscious thought into the focus of attention 
or awareness. The Creative Reason would then be merely the emergence 
of the subliminal forms, thoughts, or generalizations, into the field of active 
attention, and the Passive Reason would be resolved into their latent sub- 
consciousness. It is, then, difficult to see in what sense the Creative and 
Passive Reasons are related to each other as form and matter (cf. De Anima, 
430 ato). This essential aspect of the theory becomes intelligible, if one 
regards the body of stored images and particulars in the Sensus Communis 
as the matter or raw material in which the forms are immanent, and which 
the Creative Reason interprets, reconstructs, or abstracts in terms of con- 
cepts and generalizations. 

The notes contain a great deal of erudite matter, of interest mainly to 
the student of philological and antiquarian predilections, and the transla- 
tion is readable and, in general, skillful and accurate. 

Wa. A. HAMMOND. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


No Struggle for Existence, No Natural Selection; a Critical Examination 
of the Fundamental Principles of the Darwinian Theory. By GEORGE 
Pauttn. Edinburgh, T. and T. Clark ; New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1908. — pp. xxi, 261. 

This book seems to be the work of a sturdy British amateur. Mr. Paulin 
is apparently not a biologist, nor is he much read in biological literature. 
The only authors he cites are Darwin, Romanes, Galton, and Haeckel ; 
and he states in his preface that ‘‘no one, so far as (he is) aware, has ever 
before inquired into and examined the fundamental principles of the Dar- 
winian theory !’’ Darwinism seems to him ‘‘ immoral’’ and a ‘‘ theory of 
demonism."’ The arguments he brings against it —that it is a fictitious 
hypothesis, that no such struggle for existence as it assumes goes on in 
nature, and that small individual variations must inevitably be eliminated 
by cross-breeding — are indeed weighty, but by no meansnew. Mr. Paulin 
himself espouses Lamarckism in the body of his book, though without at 
any time considering, or even perceiving, the difficulties involved in it. 
In the preface he informs us that since the body of the book was printed 
he has been obliged to abandon his belief that there is a connection of 
descent between the great genera of living forms, since the fossil record 
yields no examples of transitional forms for some of the most important 
Stages in such a descent. 

What is however new in Mr. Paulin’s discussion is the check on over- 
reproduction which he proposes as that really at work in the case of verte- 
brates. The carnivora serve, he remarks, as such a check on most of the 
herbivorous animals in a state of nature. As adults, the carnivora very 
rarely attack one another. But the male is found in all species to possess 
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the instinctive propensity to devour the young at birth, if not prevented by 
the success of the female in hiding herself at that time. Provided they 
escape, however, the male usually becomes the protector of the brood very 
shortly thereafter. This rule holds good of all carnivorous species save the 
bear, which is also the least fertile ; and it also holds good of all prolific 
herbivorous species. When the range of one or more pairs in a state of 
nature is for any reason extended, and the food supply thereby increased, 
the female for that very reason has a greater opportunity of concealment 
when about to bring forth, and the feral population increases until this is 
no longer true, when the majority of the young will again inevitably be de- 
voured at birth. Similar checks operate in the case of raptorial birds and 
of fish, and Mr. Paulin believes that on further investigation they might be 
discovered for all portions of animate nature. This may be described asa 
process of selection ; but it is one which operates without regard to indi- 
vidual differences, only on immature individuals, and which results in a 
survival of the average. — This conclusion is not new, but Mr. Paulin's 
argument for it is. 

The second part of the book is devoted to a discussion of the so-called 
Malthusian law of population, which Mr. Paulin attacks as both false and 
immoral. In its stead he proposes the principle that ‘‘ the general move- 
ment of population is determined directly by the ability of the individuals 
of a community to marry ; and this ability again depends upon the state 
of the labor market. When the labor market is expanding from year to 
year, more people are enabled to marry,’’ and the birthrate rises. This 
conclusion he supports by statistics of marriages, births, deaths, average 
life-terms, and immigration, compared by decades, for most of the coun- 
tries of Europe ; and altogether he seems more at home in this part of his 
subject than earlier. 

The book is suggestive, in spite of its great deficiencies, and the singular 
ignorance it shows of what has been done during the last fifty years in the 
subjects with which it deals, 

EpmunD H, HOLLANDS. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Grammar of Philosophy. A Study of Scientific Method. By Davip 

GRAHAM. Edinburgh, T. and T. Clark, 1908. — pp. xi, 383. 

Not only is the title of this book misleading — for it gives no analysis of 
scientific method, and is merely a defense of the attitude of ‘common 
sense’ in philosophy —but there is so little argument in it, and so much 
abuse, that the philosophical student will hardly care to spend much time 
with it. We give a few quotations that seem to us typical: ‘‘ not even 
Bishop Berkeley himself ever really believed that a thunderstorm, say, was 
a mere disturbance within the region of his own episcopal ego !"’ (p. 26). Of 
Newman's mysticism we read, ‘‘ Every man opposed to intelligence [!] 
belongs to the gibbering Brotherhood of Futilitarians’’ (p. 32). Hume's 
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reasonings are described as ‘‘ perpetual stultiloquy’’ (p. 83), and Hegel's 
Philosophy of Religion ‘‘ seems to be a prolonged Hum-m-m-m"’ (p. 205, 
footnote). 
W. H. SHELDON. 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 


Identite et réalitt. Par E. MEYERSON. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1908. — pp. 

vii, 432. 

In what does a scientific explanation of a given phenomenon consist ? — 
this is the question with which M. Meyerson's study of the philosophy of 
science, or epistemology, is introduced. The historical answers to the 
question may be arranged in two classes: the first, represented, ¢. g., by 
Comte and Helmholtz, reduces causality to mere law of sequence and 
maintains that any fact is adequately explained by subsumption under the 
general law ; the second, as illustrated, ¢. g., by Lucretius and Leibniz, 
makes the principle of causality fundamental, without which there could 
be no empirical laws. The two principles thus distinguished are that of 
‘legality — soto translate the ‘‘Gesets/ichkeit’’ of Helmholtz — and that 
of ‘‘scientific causality,’’ the denotation of the two concepts being appar- 
ently coterminous with descriptive and purely empirical science on the one 
hand, and explicative and theoretical science on the other. 

‘«TIt is not true that the sole end of science is action, nor that it is domi- 
nated by the desire of economy in that action. Science also aims to make 
us understand nature *’ (p. 353). The principle of causality, ‘‘ causa aequat 
effectum,’’ which is essentially one of permanence throughout the temporal 
series, is assumed continually in the thought of science, as well as of com- 
mon sense, and its supposition is an inherent ‘‘tendance d’esprit hu- 
maine."’ Descriptive laws, however, while they are adequate to economy 
of action, do not give intellectual satisfaction. A notable historical ex- 
ample of this further demand of the intelligence is found in Newton, who, 
having formulated the laws of gravitating masses, still felt that he had not 
explained gravitation. The chapter on ‘‘ Mechanism’’ presents the great 
historical attempts at explicative hypotheses, and the following chapters, 
‘* Principle of Inertia,’’ ‘‘ Conservation of Matter,’’ and ‘‘ Conservation of 
Energy,’’ show the important réle played by the conviction of identity in time 
in certain regions of science. But any mechanical hypothesis has two irra- 
tional limits: one, on the side of the subject, in that it cannot explain the 
facts of consciousness, and the other, on the side of the object, in that it 
has to leave unexplained the interaction of the ultimate quantities with 
which it deals. Under the caption of ‘* Non-mechanical Theories,’’ the 
author discusses the views of Aristotle and Ostwald, among others, while 
still sustaining the thesis, ‘‘ L’identité est le cadre éternel de notre esprit’ 
(p. 260). The chapter preceding the general ‘‘ Conclusion,’’ makes an an- 
alysis, more detailed than in previous portions of the work, of the concepts 
of common sense. The process by which the concepts of this lower stage 
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of reflection have arisen is unconscious, but in other respects strictly analo- 
gous to that by which scientific theories have been framed ; the principle 
of identity in time plays a preponderant and determining réle in each. 

There is in the situation, however, a strange paradox. The end of 
science is knowledge of natural phenomena, yet in postulating intelligibil- 
ity —z. ¢., complete accord with the principle of causality — science an- 
nihilates itself; for if the principle of identity be universally applied and 
followed to its logical conclusion the result is a Parmenidean world with no 
ground for the explanation of phenomena. Nevertheless, we may not dis- 
card the principle; it is at least of use, indeed necessary, as a working 
hypothesis, but it isalsosomething more. For nature is not merely ordered 
and subject to laws of sequence, but it is partly intelligible, although there 
may not be complete accord between our’understanding and fact, 7. ¢., be- 
tween the principle of identity and reality. The regulative principle, so 
to speak, which the author would seem to enjoin on science is to use the a 
priori principle of causality, or identity, as far as possible in the progres- 
sive approach to the highest possible degree of intelligibility, which is the 
goal of science. 

The reader can hardly fail to be grateful for the unity and orderly ar- 
rangement, the perspicuity of thought no less than of style which charac- 
terizes M. Meyerson’s contribution to the study of the philosophy of the 
sciences. And whatever attitude he may take toward the author's con- 
clusions, he must admit the analysis to be clear and consistent. The ex- 
tensive references to sources, ancient, medieval, and modern, add greatly to 
the value of the work and make it, especially to the reader whose point of 
view is not wholly in agreement with that of the author, an inspiration and 
valuable guide to further investigation of the problem. 

S. Guy MARTIN. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


The following books also have been received : 

The Science and Philosophy of the Organism. By Hans Driescu. The 
Gifford Lectures delivered before the University of Aberdeen in the year 
1908. Vol. 11. London, Adam and Charles Black, 1908.—pp. xvi, 
381. $3.00. 

The Metaphysics of Nature. Secondedition. By CARVETH READ. Lon- 
don, Adam and Charles Black, 1908. — pp. xiii, 372. 

The Psychological Phenomena of Christianity. By G. B. CuTTEN. New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1908. — pp. xviii, 497. 

Some Eighteenth Century Byways. By Joun BucHan, Edinburgh and 
London, William Blackwood & Sons, 1908. — pp. 345. 7s. 6d. 

The Four Gospels in the Earliest Church History. By Tuomas NICOL. 
Edinburgh and London, William Blackwood & Sons, 1908. — pp. xxii, 
326. 7s.6d. 
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The Fragments of Empedocles. By W. E. LEONARD, Chicago, The Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1908. — pp. viii, 92. 

Standards in Education with Some Consideration of their Relation to 
Industrial Training. By A. H. CHAMBERLAIN. New York, Cincin- 
nati and Chicago, American Book Co., 1908. — pp. 265. $1.00. 

Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology. By S. SCHECHTER. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1909. — pp. xxii, 384. $2.25. 

The Essential Life. By S. B. Stanton. New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1908. — pp. vi, 243. 

Pragmatism. By Paut Carus. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing 
Co., 1908. — pp. 41. 

Thoughts on Natural Philosophy and the Origin of Life. By A. BIDDLE- 
COMBE. Newcastle-on-Tyne, R. Ward & Sons, 1908. — pp. 31. 

Prolegomena to a Complete Exposition of Theism. By JACQUES COHEN. 
London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1908. — pp. viii, 92. 25. 

Gesammelte Werke, Band I]. Von A. Spr. Herausgegeben von HELENE 
CLAPAREDE-Spir, Leipzig, Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1909. — pp. vi, 
390. M. 9. 

Geschichte des deutschen Idealismus. Erster Band: Die idealistische 
ldeen-Entwickelung von thren Anfingen bis Kant. Von M. KRron- 
ENBERG. Miinchen, Oskar Beck, 1909. — pp. xii, 428. M. 11. 

Leib und Seele. Der Entwickelungsgedanke in der gegenwartigen Philoso- 
phie. VonC.Srumpr. ZweiReden. Dritte Auflage. Leipzig, Johann 
Ambrosius Barth, 1909. — pp. 62. M. 1.80. 

Vom ethischen Skeptizismus. Von C. Stumpr. Rede gehalten in der 
Aula der Berliner Universitat am 3. August 1908. Leipzig, Johann 
Ambrosius Barth, 1909.— pp. 30. M. I. 

Das Gediichinis. Die Ergebnisse der experimentellen Psychologie und thre 
Anwendung in Unterricht und Erziehung. Von MAX OFFNER. Ber- 
lin, Reuther & Reichard, 1909. — pp. x, 238. M. 3. 

Goethe und FPestalozsi. Von Kart Mutuesius. Leipzig, Verlag der 
Diirr’schen Buchhandlung, 1908. — pp. vi, 275. M. 4.50. 

Friedrich Schleiermachers Weihnachtsfeier. Mit Einleitung und Register 
von HERMANN MULERT. Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr'schen Buchhandlung, 
1908. — pp. xxxiv, 78. M. 2. 

Kaiser Julians philosophische Werke. Ubersetzt und erklart von RUDOLF 
Asmus. Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr’schen Buchhandlung, 1908. — pp. 
222. M. 3.75. 

Einfiihrung in die Erkenntinistheorie. Von AUGUST MESSER. Leipzig, 
Verlag der Diirr'schen Buchhandlung, 1909.— pp. 199. M. 2.40. 

René Descartes’ philosophische Werke. Die Prinzipien der Philosophie. 
Mit einem Anhang von A. BuCHENAU. Dritte auflage. Leipzig, Verlag 
der Diirr'schen Buchhandlung, 1908. — pp. xlvii, 310. M. 5. 
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Vergleich der Methoden Kants und Hegels auf Grund ihrer Behandlung 
der Categorie der Quantitit. Von J. M.O’Sutuivan. Berlin, Reuther 
& Reichard, 1908. — pp. vi, 129. M. 4.50. 

Die Entwickelungsgeschichte des Satzes von der Erhaltung der Kraft. 
Von A. E. Haas, Wien, Alfred Hilder, 1909. — pp. 116. 

L’anthropologie de Maine de Biran. Par PIERRE TISSERAND. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1909. — pp. xi, 336, 148. 10 fr. 

Mélanges d’ histoire des religions. Par H. HUBERT et M. Mauss. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1909. — pp. xlii, 236. 5 fr. 

Les problems de la science et la logique. Par FREDERIC ENRIQUES. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1909. — pp. 256. 3 fr. 75. 

Les principales théories de la logique contemporaine. Par P. HERMANT et 
A. VAN DE WAELE. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1909. — pp. 302. 5 fr. 

Lidéal du XIX* siecle. Par Martus-Ary LEBLOND. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1909. — pp. x, 328. 

Filosofia della pratica. Per BENEDETTO Croce. Bari, Gius. Laterza & 
Figli, 1909. — pp. xix, 415. 
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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 


J. Ps. = The American Journal of Psychology; Ar. 
de Ps. = Archives de Psychologie; Ar. f. G. Ph. == Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie; Br. J. Ps. = 
The British Journal of Psychology ; Int. J. E. = International Journal of Ethics ; 
J- of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth. = The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Sci- 
entific Methods ; J. de Psych. = Journal de Psychologie; Psych. Bul. = Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin; Psych. Rev. = Psychological Review; Rev. de Mét. = Revue de 
Mitaphysique et de Morale; Rev. Néo-Sc. == Revue Néo-Scolastique; Rev. Ph. = 
Revue Philosophique; Rev. de Ph.= Revue de Philosophie; R. d. Fil. = Rivista 
di Filosofia ¢ Scienze Affini; V. f. w. Ph. =Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaft- 
liche Philosophie; Z. f. Ph. u. ph. Kr. = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosoph- 
ische Kritik; Z. f. Psych. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnes- 
organe, I. Abtl.: Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie. — Other titles are self-explanatory. ] 


LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 


Gedanken iiber den empirischen Ursprung der Kausalitit. OTTO JANSSEN. 

Ar. f. sys. Ph., XIV, 3, pp. 318-352. 

Causality is not an absolutely necessary category of thought. Induction 
from the experiences of causal connection cannot establish it as such ; 
attempts to derive it from the principle of identity are futile, for, properly 
understood, this does not admit of deductions of any kind ; while equally 
unavailing is the conception of the continuity of experience. Though it is 
perfectly evident that we cannot derive the actual events of nature from any 
laws of thought, it is sometimes urged that annihilation of any object or 
quality of an object is inconceivable. Ultimately this rests on a confusion 
of the identity and continuity of the object with that of experience. The 
former may well perish while the latter persists, varied and changing as are 
the sensations. The belief that objects, which have apparently vanished, 
still continue to exist in changed form is due to our observation that oc- 
casionally certain of the qualities persist, or is due to some principle such 
as the conservation of energy. This latter is not, however, a principle of 
pure thought but a rule of experience, which has, in the course of time, been 
developed into a scientific law. Deductions from the continuity and iden- 
tity of consciousness apply to all successions of phenomena, and therefore 
fail to give us the distinguishing characteristic of causality. No doubt the 
origin of the causal idea as applied to the objective world is the moving 
object. But, while uniform motion as a whole may be considered as either 
cause or effect yet, in itself, it does not include both. In causal connection 
change must be exhibited —the resultant must differ from its antecedent. 
Causality is the application of a principle to events which succeed each other 
intime. In our thought we must think of cause and effect as simultane@ us, 
for an object acting implies one acted upon. If we posit cause as ante- 
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cedent it is only by carrying over into it the idea of effect. Wherever there 
is simultaneity, as in the relations of the sides to the angles of a triangle, 
we cannot distinguish cause and effect. Thus, while succession fails to 
give us the full meaning of causation, yet it is only when we can conceive 
of temporal antecedence that we can have a true conception of cause. 
What especially differentiates causal connection from logical necessity or 
the mere change of appearances of phenomena? It is the notion of that 
power objectified which we feel subjectively whenever we move our limbs 
at will. Sigwart pointed out that we cannot derive the idea of causality from 
the will because this implied the former — the will is the causality of the self 
directed toward conscious movements. To get at the real essence of 
causality, therefore, we must determine the psychic elements of volition 
and ascertain that which characterizes the will as causal. The impulse 
which brings the effect to pass and without which we cannot speak of an 
act of the will gives us the clue. For, even where no action results, as 
when a paralytic would will to move his limb, there is yet an accompanying 
feeling of stress or strain. But it is only when it results in its appropriate 
action that we have an experience which adequately characterizes the will 
as causal. As this becomes more mechanical and approaches the causality 
of reflex action, the feelings of strain become weaker ; when subjective 
causality becomes objective, the notion remains similar except that, instead 
of the feeling of strain and of power, that of mere succession is emphasized. 
We consider as causal, therefore, that which in its objective connection 
manifests regular succession and which contains this notion of power or 
objectified strain. The scientific principle of equivalence of energy applies 
to all succession whether there be causal connection or not. Therefore 
the principle of causation must maintain a functional equivalence of cause 
and effect, whereas in the idea of cause there is no implication whatsoever 
regarding a quantitative relation. In the psychic realm causality prevails 
no less than in the physical — sensations arouse ideas and emotions, ideas 
call up ideas, etc. Here, however, we are unable to trace any quantitative 
relation between cause and effect. So also the relations of the physical and 
psychical to each other are causal,—there is interaction and not mere 
parallelism. We cannot, of course, apply the principle of causation, be- 
cause we cannot represent a quantitative equivalence of the cause and 
effect. We do not represent our psychic world as spatial and our thoughts 
as having weight and volume. However, this principle of science is not 
the only conceivable one with which our conception of causality could be 


connected. 
Epw. L. ScHAvuB. 


Idee und Hypothese bei Kant, ERNST LEHMANN. V. f. w. Ph., XXXII, 
3+ PP- 327-378. 
Kant’s doctrine of ideas is characterized by an endeavor to solve many 
apparently factual problems by explaining them as problems of method. 
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For him ideas are heuristic, regulative principles. Hypotheses, however, 
aim at facts ; hence, idea and hypothesis he regards as disparate concepts. 
Lehmann inquires into the apparently presuppositionless character of the 
ideas, with a view to determine whether they are altogether heuristic, or 
whether they involve empirical presuppositions. A detailed examination 
of twelve particular ideas results in a threefold division of the latter. (1) 
Ideas which can be verified by themselves, touching as they do no problem 
of an objective-factual nature. Here are included the ideas of the spa- 
tial universe, of the totality of past time-changes, of division of matter, of 
continuity, of uniformity of nature, and of the freedom of the will. As 
methodological maxims, these contain nothing factual ; when they are hy- 
postatized into Things, Powers, Forces, then problems of appearance arise, 
To these is added the idea of self-consciousness. (2) Ideas as heuristic 
principles, which involve definite presuppositions of a factual nature, whose 
validity can neither be established nor completely overthrown. These are 
either postulates or desiderata for the purposes of science. Here belong 
the itleas of causal connection and homogeneity in its particular forms. 
(3) Ideas containing problems of a factual nature. How is the relation of 
idea and hypothesis to be determined here? (a) To these ideas which 
arise from a series-process, correspond ideas of limitation. Such are the 
problems of the limits of the world in time and space and of the limit of 
division of matter; also the problem of the existence of an underlying 
matter and force in external nature. Hypothetic solutions here are idle and 
useless as absolute totality is not an object of experience. Hypotheses can 
deal only with limited, relative magnitudes in time and space and relatively 
simple forces and matters. (4) To those ideas which are not termini of 
empirical series, but products of spontaneous conceptual acts, correspond 
the Kantian transcendental problems. Here are classified the ideas of the 
uniformity of nature, in so far as a factual problem can be derived from it, 
and the problem of the relation of the psychical to the physical. The 
above investigation shows, therefore, that Idea and Hypothesis are distinct 
and sharply separated concepts. Absolute totality, spontaneity and un- 
perceivability characterize theidea. The hypothesis seeks to explain limited 
factual complexes, relatively simple, constant elements, which can be pre- 
sented to the sense-perception in space and time. Absolute assertions can 
either be established by themselves, or not all,— to make them probable, 
hypothetic, is self-contradictory. The idea of God, again, is separated 
from the list of principles which can be theoretically formulated. It can- 
not, therefore, be regarded as a hypothesis. Kant’s sharp discrimination 


between idea and hypothesis is thus justifiable. 
R. A. TSANOFF. 


Energy and Reality. Joun E. Boopin. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., 
V, 15, PP. 393-406. 
We have been misled by the name ‘energy’ into supposing that we have 
discovered identity. But the concept of energy is in fact a very complex 
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one. It involves both process and the uniformity of that process. Energy 
is, then, such a uniformity of processes as makes the prediction of the be- 
havior of things under definite conditions possible ; and nature consists of 
such predictable processes as can appear in our actual or possible experi- 
ence. Physical energy still remains an x so far as its internal nature is 
concerned and does not become psychological process. And the number 
of energies are as many as are needed to account for the diversity of facts. 
But, if we are to start from the known, we must start with purposive or 
conative energy, the most basic fact of our mental life, which is not, how- 
ever, necessarily associated with consciousness. Yet, though there are 
many energies, there is one universal formula which can be laid down in 
regard to them all, viz., that all known energies are capable under describ- 
able circumstances of making a describable difference to each other. Yet, 
in order to describe the real world, we need more than energetic constan- 
cies. We need space and time as independent variables of reality ; and 
reality must possess direction and a certain objective form. We must also 
add consciousness as a dimension, since at least part of the behavior of 
things is conscious behavior, and it is impossible to state consciousness as 
energy. 
C. WEsr. 


Consciousness and Reality. Il: Consciousness and its Implications. JOuN 

E. Boopin. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., V, 9, pp. 225-234. 

If consciousness makes no real difference to our energetic processes, if 
mental processes depend on structure, what difference can consciousness 
make? There are real differences which do not involve quantitative 
equivalence. Take away from consciousness all that is energetic and we 
have an abstraction, yet the abstraction is a fact of its own kind. Space 
is such a reality ; it has no causal relation to the energies in space, it is the 
condition of their interaction. Consciousness is such a reality ; it makes 
only the difference of awareness, it is the precondition of awareness. This 
difference of awareness results from the action of consciousness under cer- 
tain energetic conditions, which energetic conditions, or structures, deter- 
mine the value of the awareness. Consciousness, being real, figures as a 
survival condition, and is a constant. With consciousness, physiological 
adaptation becomes purpose. Consciousness gives awareness to the proc- 
ess, and the awareness gives meaning. It is not a link in the chain of 
causality but rather like a medium in which the events travel, a fact over 
and above the physical changes. The distribution of consciousness is prob- 
lematic, but for purposes of continuity we may assume it throughout. The 
problem of individual consciousness is avoided by regarding consciousness 
as one and undivided. The author goes on to apply this theory to the 
problems of value, knowledge, subjectivity, immortality, etc., and closes 
with certain claims for the theory. 

E. JORDAN. 
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L' existence de Dieu d'’apréis Duns Scot. BELMOND. Rev. 

de Ph., VIII, 9, pp. 241-268 ; 10, pp. 364-381. 

The writer believes that the philosophy of the Middle Ages should not 
fall into oblivion and that the philosophy of Duns Scotus, in particular, de- 
serves a close study. The arguments of Duns Scotus concerning the exist- 
ence of God are in answer to the following questions : (1) Is it necessary 
to prove the existence of God? (2) Is such a proof possible? (3) What 
is the rational basis for a belief in God ? 

(1) He rejects the evidence brought by his school in the name of facts, 
common sense, and logic. For him a proposition is ‘‘ per se nota’’ only 
when proof would be both useless and impossible. Such a proposition 
must force the approval of the mind by its simple statement. That God 
exists is not self-evident, except to angels. Duns Scotus is careful to say 
that he does not wish to prove that God does not exist, but rather to estab- 
lish a better foundation for the belief that he does exist. If we know God 
by means of the creation, we have no immediate evidence of Him. If we 
think of Him as the most perfect being, it is logically uncertain that the 
most perfect being exists. Toargue, ‘ Truth exists, God is Truth, therefore 
God exists’ would be to commit an error of the consequent. To show 
that God exists necessarily, proves nothing, for it is neither self-evident, 
manifest, nor simple. 

(2) Without the aid of revelation, man may know God and prove 
His existence by means of rational argument from the effect to the 
cause. There is no place for ‘a friori’ proof. There can be nothing in 
the effect which is not contained in the cause. Therefore, in the presence 
of the effect we must infer the existence of the cause. This conclusion is 
for Duns Scotus a matter of science. He says, ‘‘I do not believe, I 
know,’’ and knowing that God exists, he believes certain things about 
Him, that He is a Trinity, and so forth. Moreover, for Duns Scotus the 
multiplicity of species is reducible to a unity and there is a definite relation 
between that which precedes and that which follows. There are three 
kinds of orders: the order of the end, that is, the subordination of beings 
to a goal, the order of the efficient cause, or subordination of the effect to 
the cause, and the order in perfection, or the gradual subordination of the 
less perfect to the more perfect. In all three, it is alike impossible to sup- 
pose an infinite regress, hence, there must be a final goal, a first cause and 
a perfect being. 

(3) 4) This being which is first in the three orders, must be independent, 
incorporeal, formless and self created, otherwise non-being would have 
brought something into being, whichisan absurdity. We may not suppose 
the cause of all causes to be less real than secondary causes, hence this 
first cause exists. Everything in the universe, being essentially limited 
and controlled by universal and mutual gradations, is placed under the 
control of a supreme cause, a cause unlimited and infinite in power, in 
being, and in perfection. 4) It is the same being which is first in each 
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order. Every cause seeks a goal ; the first cause seeks an ultimate goal 
and thus becomes identified with its goal. The first cause is not of the 
same nature as the beings which are caused, but the most exalted of all 
beings. It is the summit of three faced monolythe. ¢) This being we 
call God. Therefore, God exists. This conclusion rests upon the fact that 
the world exists ; God is the postulate of contingent reality ; therefore God 
exists. He is the subject in whom the three fundamentals of efficiency, 
finality, and eminency find themselves reunited. In answer to the ques- 
tion ‘‘Why does God allow evil?’’ Duns Scotus says that evil is neces- 
sary in order that man may have free choice. There is no necessity for a 
free creature to conform to the laws of instinct. They only are responsible 


who do evil. 
HARVEY TOWNSEND. 


The Chicago ** Idea"’ and Idealism. E.B.McGitvary. J. of Ph., Psy., 

and Sci. Meth., V, 22, pp. 589-597. 

The purpose of this article is to state the new meaning of ‘idea’ in 
Professor Dewey's writings ard to ask some questions which this new 
meaning suggests. When ideas are used in antithesis to sensation, they 
have not only a structure and a genesis but also a function, 7. ¢., knowing ; 
thus two abstract sciences are delimited, psychology and epistemology. 
The pragmatist, denying the necessity for this division, holds that the 
distinction between ideas and objects is simply instrumental ; it is not one 
between meaning as such and datum as such, but emerges in both datum 
and ideatum as affairs of logical movement. The psychic and the cosmic 
are thus merely shifting values in the growing unity of experience. Sensa- 
tion and image, also, are terms which mark instruments and crises in the 
development of inferential conclusions. Is not this scheme idealism,— 
idealism, that is, defined, not according to this new meaning of idea, but 
according to the current view that reality and experience are convertible 
terms? Furthermore, if Professor Dewey uses experience in the sense of 
a shifting thing from which unstable beings often vanish, or in the sense of 
experience out of which there is no exit, is he not a subjective idealist? Or 
if what has disappeared from experience still lives on and yet does so in no 
eternal experience, how does this differ from objectivistic realism? Finally, 
this scheme affords no means of expressing the difference which indubitably 
exists between the two kinds of data ordinarily denominated sensation and 
idea. Can pragmatism, which claims to keep close to experience, afford 
to ignore this distinction ? 

Epitn H. Morriv. 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


A Qualitative Analysis of Tickling: Its Relation to Cutaneous and Or- 
ganic Sensation. Evsie Murray. Am. J. Ps., XIX, 3, pp. 289-344. 


Are the ticklish sensations aroused by a light touch to be classed as cu- 
taneous or organic? Do they represent pressure, a new pain quality, a 
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complex of tactual or muscular impressions, circulatory sensations reflexly 
aroused, or pressure and pain in combination? Upon what conditions or 
peculiarities of content does the subjective character of the tickle conscious- 
ness depend ? To answer these questions, a preliminary investigation of pres- 
sure spots was made. The results indicated that pressure and contact differed 
in quality, but that contact and tickle were similar. The practical identity 
of points of maximal sensitivity to tickle and touch and the parallel effects 
of fatigue corroborate these conclusions for tickle. On the other hand, 
pressure and contact vary independently, are differently affected by fatigue 
and drugs, and possess different limens. Moreover, their points of greatest 
sensitivity are not always identical, and they occur sometimes in associa- 
tion, sometimes in dissociation. Again, contact was found to be indis- 
tinguishable from the weak stimulation of superficial pain points. Finally, 
the Goldscheider granular pressure was found to be a complex of bright- 
ness and dull components. Abstracting the dull elements, we have in 
granular pressure a fusion of points on the verge of disintegration because 
of temporal or intensive oscillations. A single brightness component of the 
pressure spot is probably best taken as the tactual unit, sensed in fusion as 
granular pressure, contact, tickle, and pain. Its nervous substrate is prob- 
ably the Meissner corpuscle or the nerve endings of the hair follicle. Con- 
tact, tickle, and electrically aroused sensations also represent, then, different 
spatial, temporal, and intensive arrangements of the same elementary 
brightness sensation. The absence of objective reference seems to be a 
mark distinguishing tickle from contact. It cannot be so distinguished by 
faintness or by quality. Characteristic of tickle is vividness, inconstancy, 
and an ill-defined reference to the epidermis. Its vividness may perhaps 
be identified with effectiveness of attention ; but a medium intensity and a 
medium amount of analysis are required for tickle, above and below which 
we have either a blur, a complex, or dull pressure, 7. ¢., we have discon- 
nected sensations either indifferent or verging on pain and capable of indi- 
vidual projection, or complete fusion interpreted as contact and given an 
objective reference. Again, conditions are favorable for tickle when no 
one point of the sensation is in the focus of attention. With too slow a 
rate of oscillation, therefore, or with too high an intensity, the complex 
tends to fall into individual sensations. This instability of the tickle judg- 
ment indicates that tickle should be defined as a complex of intermittent 
sensations at a certain point of fusion. Tickling may finally be defined as 
an intensely vivid complex of unsteady, ill-localized, and ill-analyzed sen- 
sation, with attention distributed over the immediate sensory contents and 
the concomitant sensations reflexly aroused. Its power to excite muscular 
reaction is due in part, doubtless, to the greater effectiveness of intermittent 
stimulation in exciting reflex centres to action. And this motor reinforce- 
ment is probably partly responsible for its great effectiveness for attention. 
Structurally, tickle differs from touch in its characteristic of a ‘feeling’ 
rather than of a perception. By ‘feeling’ is meant, here, that mass of ill- 
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localized, ill-analyzed sensation, which, because of its cohesion and its 
persistence, exercises an intrinsic claim upon the attention and is distin- 
guished by its peculiar vividness and its strong dynamogenic value. Tickle 
as a feeling is allied to the internal sensations or organic complexes, such 
as hunger or disgust. Tickle, however, fails of analysis and projection, 
not from lack of external associations at its command, but because of a lack 
of unity and a baffling swiftness and irregularity, with which the process 
of perception cannot keep pace. In addition, the kinesthetic sensations 
it gives rise to tend to amalgamate with it and bind it the more firmly to 
the subjective. So long as attention is unable to cope with the semi-amal- 
gamated series of impressions which constitutes tickle, this content functions 
as a whole, the primitive sensori-motor path of least resistance is followed, 
and we get the reflex shudder, etc. When, however, analysis of the con- 
tent into its individual components is effected, the energy is expended in 
the excitation of the sensory and ideational centers, the muscular reaction 
is largely effaced, and the perception of certain definite sensations of con- 


tact succeeds the feeling of tickle. 
C. WEsT. 


The Part Played by Consciousness in Mental Operations. J. of Ph., Psy., 
and Sci. Meth., V, 16, pp. 421-429. E. A. KIRKPATRICK. 

The apparently prominent part that consciousness plays in all new and 
complex activities is probably in part illusory. Everything that mind does 
is the result of physiological functioning. Consciousness does nothing but 
adjust the mechanism by focalizing on one or another element and noting 
its relation to an end in view, and then note the results. If this be ad- 
mitted, the phenomena of dreams, hypnotism, double consciousness, and 
so-called ‘ sub-consciousness ' do not differ essentially from the usual mental 
operations. Were the term ‘ subconscious’ used merely to indicate proc- 
esses carried on without the knowledge of the normal consciousness it 
would be unobjectionable. When, however, the term is used to indicate 
states of consciousness unknown to the primary consciousness, we have an 


entirely different conception from the physiological one. 
C. West. 


The Feeling Problem in Recent Psychological Controversies. C. H. Jouns- 

TON. Psych. Bull., V, 3, pp. 65-78. 

Starting from the well known distinction between the peripheral and the 
central theory of feeling, the author summarizes various theories and re- 
cent investigations. The greater part of the review is devoted to the 
French authors who take the feeling problem on its physiological side, 
especially to the researches of Piéron, d’Allonnes, and Pagano. On the 
basis of work done by Francois-Franck, Masso, Pagano, and Sherrington, 
Piéron seems to think that the results of these investigators are crucial in 
a way, and make it easier to think that emotions can be maintained inde- 
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pendently of the support of peripheral contributions. On the other hand, 
d’Allonnes, relying on Bechterew, has made claims similar to James’s 
rejoinder to his critics. However, in the present state of neurological 
knowledge, Piéron thinks that a subcortical seat of the emotion is 
not a priori an untenable physiological theory. This enables us to 
distinguish emotion from the simple sensory results of a canesthetic 
complex, as indeed introspection demands. Piéron knows surely that the 
affective aspect of experience should not be confused with ‘somatic im- 
pressions,’ sensational and cognitive contents. Piéron is dangerously near 
the plane of Descartes when the latter formulated his theory of the pre- 
posterous function of the pineal body. The exposition furnished by d’Al- 
lonnes of the serial character of vast central systems harmoniously func- 
tioning, and his conception of psychic centres in general, sound more 
modern and more plausible. It is, however, novel psychology, for ex- 
ample, to hold that intellectual or moral states, with no affective factor, can 
efficiently (or otherwise) influence conduct. This is almost a return to 
Platonic psychology. | 
Talzo NAKASHIMA, 


The Function of Images. W. H. Wincu. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth.,, V, 13, pp. 337-352. 

Not only may images be non-essential to conceptual processes, but they 
may even beahindrance. Images certainly do not play the important ré/e 
in perception they have been supposed to play ; but images, if they come 
atall, come up slowly, a/fer perception. Careful introspection of the proc- 
esses of comparison and memory, as well as of voluntary movement, will 
discover the same lack of that imagery which psychologists have so often 
assumed. The over-estimation of the presence and value of the image is 
probably largely due to a confusion of image and sensation through im- 
perfect analysis. The image, indeed, feels different from the sensation, but 
we have inferred images instead of feeling them. The twitchings one feels, 
for instance, when noting a movement one is about to make, are not im- 
ages, as supposed, but sensations. It would be well to distinguish also 
more clearly between the words ‘image ' and ‘ idea,’ and between the words 
‘imagery’ and ‘imagination.’ 

C. 


Plato's Psychology in its Bearing on the Development of Will, Mary Hay 

Woop. Mind, No, 65, pp. 48-73; No. 66, pp. 193-213. 

The accusation that Plato's psychology is defective in that he divides the 
mind into ‘faculties ' is ill-founded. Plato constantly insists on the ac- 
tivity of the soul as a whole, and in applying the same term to each of the 
so-called ‘ faculties,’ he clearly indicates that they are mere aspects of one 
and the same activity. In the Zimeus mental development is presented 
as the gradual emergence of order out of a chaos of random movements. 
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The three divisions of the soul in the Refudiic are to be understood merely 
as kinds or forms of activity. The innate sense of self-direction is implied 
in all the processes of assimilation, and constitutes pleasure and pain. 
Appetite is the lowest form of mental activity, since it has no appearance of 
guiding principle. Emotion belongs to a form of activity peculiar to ani- 
malsandman. It reaches its human development when reduced to order ; 
it then becomes the expression of self as subject to law as a part ina whole. 
By the cultivation of the soul through rhythm, the soul becomes orderly ; opin- 
ions become determinations. The full development of emotion is found in 
épws. This is also essentially a self-feeling, and, as self-assertion, would 
find its own likeness in the surroundings. Thus emotion, while finding its 
nourishment in the world of appearance, has the impulse after something 
beyond appearance. Reason, which alone can grasp the whole, unites 
these two emotions. Of all emotions, the love of beauty conduces most 
to the development of reason. There are various degrees of development 
of the reason with respect to the ascendancy of the emotional element. 
In the lover of wisdom and in the lover of the beautiful, 4o0¢ has developed 
into knowledge. In characters of lower type is predominant. Though 
there is no fast line between the emotional and the reasoning activity, the 
mind does not exist as a unity until reason emerges. As épwc or Ovpdc 
expresses the nature of this transition state viewed from the side of de- 
sire, so its condition viewed from the side of knowledge is expressed by 
6é§a, é§a is incomplete and contradictory and does not tally with facts. It 
is inferior to d:évoca, The mind may possess all the elements in the form 
of opinions and impressions, and yet until it can fit all these parts 
into a whole and see the reason of them, it does not know them. The 
opinions, in order to become organized, have to be bound by the ‘tie of 
cause,’ that is, by reason, thought. In the Phi/edbus this process is con- 
nected withmemory. From this we must distinguish recollection, through 
the operation of which the soul realizes its highest development. The 
force which makes of self a consistent whole is the power of abstrac- 
tion. This activity, once aroused, becomes a motive to itself ; it becomes 
actual. Epos becomes a passion for truth. Truth is the unifying principle 
which gives form to what was otherwise formless, simplicity to what was 
complex, wholeness to what was discrete. This is called by Plato the ‘Idea 
of the Good.’ The supreme idea is the perfect form of knowledge which 
would render intelligible the whole of reality. Reason, by reference to the 
standard which it alone possesses, gives the clue totruth. The ‘Idea of 
the Good’ is not only the standard of reason and thought, but the aim of 
desire and conduct. It is in the expression of the whole self that Plato 
finds the exercise of the will. In order that the mind may be free to will, 
it must be directed as a whole towards the attainment of its object ; and 
this can only be when thought and reason are in the ascendant. To say 
that all men will the Good is only to say that all men havefreason. The 
relation between conduct and reason, self-control and self-knowledge, is 
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indissoluble. In its intermediate and unstable state, it is easy to recognize 
the characteristic features of ééfa, Individual will seems necessary to 
transcend mere habit or custom. Law, in exacting unreasoning obedi- 
ence, hinders the free development of mental activity. But law is the will 
of the community, and the will of the community makes the will of the 
individual. The development of the more complete activity issuing in 
reason and will is as follows: In the lowest stage all is taken to belong to 
self. On the entrance of order there arises a recognition of part and whole. 
The self is now a part of the body politic with its own proper function and 
limits. In the further development the self must recognize this relationship 
as tending toward the fulfilment of the good of the self. If this develop- 
ment does not take place, the good of the self does not embrace the good 
of the whole. All minds are not capable of this development. Both nature 
and training go to form the will. If both fail, it remains unformed. But 
even without the aid of surroundings, the soul may sometimes develop 
itself. In order to grapple effectually with the problem of heredity, and 
thus perfect the nature of offspring, Plato advocates state supervision of 
marriage. In another sense, therefore, the will of the individual is the 
outcome of the will of the community. 
F. A. PEEK. 
ETHICS. 


Die Ethik Herbert Spencers. HEINRICH KARL SCHWARZE. V. f. w. Ph., 
XXXII, 1, pp. 1-61. 


The author first outlines the fundamental principles of Spencer’s meta- 
physic and epistemology, his definition of evolution, and the deductive and 
inductive derivations from the evolution-formula. According to Spencer, 
utilitarian ethics is empirical ; it lacks a fundamental principle. He finds 
in the principle of evolution the needed principle of ethics. The absolutely 
moral state is the goal of human evolution. Criticising Spencer's view, 
Schwarze calls ethics an essentially practical science, a branch of philos- 
ophy ; as such, it must be based in a measure upon all sciences. It needs, 
however, a supreme principle. Spencer believes that he has discovered 
this supreme principle in the theory of evolution ; but the latter is a prin- 
ciple, not of being, but of becoming. It answers the question how some- 
thing takes place, but cannot explain why. The logical basis of evolu- 
tionism is the principle of causality, which, as a purely formal principle, 
cannot be employed deductively in ethics. Spencer's evolutionistic princi- 
ples press him to a radical determinism. This doctrine follows directly 
from his taking physiology as a basis for psychology. All will-processes, 
he says, have motion as a necessary presupposition. Yet the origin of the 
will-process is not thoroughly explained. Since the contents of conscious- 
ness, as psychical, stand outside mechanical necessity, the independence 
of the will may only be psychical. The scientific character of ethics, on 
the one hand, and the moral ideal, on the other, necessitate, for Spencer, 
a distinction between absolute and relative ethics. Ultimately, however, 
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his doctrine of absolute ethics is the expression of a utopian optimism. 
Adaptation and heredity, although mighty factors of human evolution, are 
yet inadequate to bring about the absolute ethical state. For Spencer, the 
goal and essence of moral activity, naturally defined, is the perfection of 
life, both of the ego and of society. Culturally determined, good and bad 
conduct are respectively conduct well or ill-adapted to ends, pleasurable or 
painful, developed or undeveloped conduct. The universal criterion of 
the worth of life is happiness. The writer presents Spencer's interpretation 
of ethics from the four scientific points of view: physical, biological, 
psychological, and sociological. The Spencerian position is then criticised 
in detail. Spencer begins his ethics here with the same question as in the 
Social Statics : What is the goal of morality? The evolutionary standpoint 
indicates as such a goal the perfection of life. Schwarze objects to the 
identification of the goals of ethical activity and universal activity, and re- 
gards the teleological interpretation of the latter as unjustifiable. For 
Spencer, culture is crystallized and objectified adaptation. Life is an end 
in itself. Then, self-preservation, in the Nietzschean sense, should have 
been regarded asthe highest goal of action. Moral action cannot be ex- 
plained in terms of adaptation to ends, since ends exist subjectively, and 
morality cannot be merely individualistic. Spencer's secondary defini- 
tions of good and evil, as pleasurable and painful, developed and unde- 
veloped, indicate his inborn optimism and his confusion of the general 
meaning of good with its specific moral meaning. He really has two goals 
of moral action, happiness and life. That the two are not identical is evi- 
dent to Spencer himself ; hence, he makes the distinction between absolute 
and relative ethics, identifying life and happiness in the former. The 
dualism, however, remains for the latter. His ‘physical view’ is hardly 
tenable ; for it is not true that greater coherence and manifoldness distin- 
guish the moral from the immoral. The biological arguments do not ex- 
plain the non-congruence of life and happiness, of the normal and the 
moral, in the relative ethical state. The psychological chapter, devoted 
especially to the relative state, is an acknowledgment of the supremacy 
of the will. The writer examines in this connection Spencer's theory of 
conscience, and compares it with Wundt's. The sociological view regards 
the individual's well-being as the goal of social life. Society and individual 
should be regarded as correlates. Schwarze’s criticism of Spencer's ideal 
state, as being an evolutionistic Utopia, is followed by a discussion of the 
attempted compromise between egoism and altruism. The writer thinks 
that egoism is left still in the zscendent. 
R. A, TSANOFF. 


L’ independance dela morale. Pavut GAULTIER. Rev. Ph., XXXIII, 3, 
PP. 256-273; 4, Pp. 389-409. 
Because of the weakening of beliefs and the extension of the scientific 
spirit, morality is being freed from the a Prior? principles and deduced 
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codes of duties upon which it long rested. As a consequence, it is losing 
ground even while attempts are being made to found it scientifically. 
Such attempts are not new ; Spinoza explained ethics more geometrico, 
while Diderot and Holbach modelled it upon natural science ; in fact, the 
various social forces and aspects of life have been employed. All these 
attempts are based upon hasty generalizations. Biology cannot reach the 
mental life, and appeal to it is unscientific. Nor can ethics be founded 
upon sociology, for society is only a fact, and it cannot be shown why I 
should sacrifice myself for it. Moreover, my relations to society show 
nothing resembling obligation. The evolutionary theory of Spencer holds 
that matters of conduct are directed by the process of development, that 
our individual inclinations will be converted into disinterested inclinations, 
But the law of evolution, being merely an abstraction, cannot teach us 
what we ought to do. All these attempts to found morality on science 
fail: (1) because they lack an ideal, which deprives morality of all direc- 
tion, or motive ; and (2) because the external method employed deprives 
morality of that which explains and constitutes it, 7. ¢., conscience. Ac- 
cording to Lévy-Bruhl, morality is what one does, science is theory. The 
one acts, the other observes, Applied to morality, science should register 
customs or manners. Hence it follows that science cannot become moral- 
ity without losing its scientific character, and morality cannot become 
science except on the condition of not being morality ; for in morals the 
scientist cannot take the scientific attitude of disinterestedness, since he is 
engaged in the action which is his subject-matter. In spite of Lévy- 
Bruhl’s contention, there can only result from the conviction of 
the illegitimacy of a science of morals a practical scepticism that per- 
mits the non-morality of which Nietzsche is an example when he re- 
verses the scheme of values and denies to ethics the title of science. 
Objective science cannot found morality, but tends rather to abolish it ; for 
a science is non-moral in that it does not reach the spirit of things. But 
are there not facts of morality, and cannot a science of these facts be for- 
mulated? There are such facts, known immediately and without any in- 
termediary, and there is also a science of these facts. From the internal 
and psychological point of view, there isa morality. There is the fact of 
the conscience of man, of an ideal to be realized, which commands or for- 
bids action ; an ideal at first indistinct and confused, but becoming more 
and more clear until it becomes a moral ideal. In short, there is a will 
imposing a law upon itself and subordinating itself to the law. This fact 
is our guide and criterion, and its proof is the approval or disapproval with 
which we judge the actions of ourselves and others. It is not only a fact, 
but a practical necessity. It is not only a normal motive, but a motive 
necessary to all psychic life. Morality is given in human experience an- 
terior to all systems, and moral action is prior to the science of which it 
constitutes the object. To explain morality by means of sociology is to 
regard the moral consciousness as an epi-phenomenon. Perfection is the 
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ideal of nature, not only of human nature, but also of all living nature, 
and, in a measure, of inorganic nature. Pleasure and well-being are not 
ends, but signs of progress towards perfection. We determine our ends 
or moral ideals by comparison and induction, and from the ends thus de- 
termined the moralist deduces the particular duties which are the objects 
of ‘applied’ morality. Ethics has for subject-matter not so much what is, 
as what ought to be. Its certitude is neither logical nor sensible, but 
moral ; that is, it does not rest upon evidence of sense or upon rational 
evidence, but its evidence is internal. Ethics is thus a science of a special 
type because of the peculiarity of what it studies, and sciences of the ex- 
ternal world are of little use either in founding it or supplementing it. Yet 
the reality upon which ethics rests is not only psychical, but a human real- 
ity, a social and cosmic reality. The biological, social, and physical sci- 
ences confirm morality, yet they cannot found it. Ethics is independent 
not only of the other sciences but also of metaphysics and religion. 
E. JORDAN. 
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NOTES. 


The Nobel prize for Literature was last year awarded to Rudolf Eucken, 
professor of philosophy at the University of Jena. A translation of Pro- 
fessor Eucken's latest work, Zhe Life of the Spirit, has recently been pub- 
lished by Williams & Norgate in England and in this country by G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

At the recent meeting of the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psy- 
chology, held at the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for 1909 : President, Professor Albert Lefevre, 
University of Virginia ; Vice-President, Dr. Shepherd Ivory Franz, Gov- 
ernment Hospital for the Insane, Washington, D. C. ; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Professor Edward Franklin Buchner, Johns Hopkins University ; To serve 
three years as members of the Council ; Professor James Franklin Messen- 
ger, State Normal School, Farmville, Va., Professor Robert Morris Ogden, 
University of Tennessee. 

The Berlin Academy, in conjunction with the two French Academies, is 
about to undertake a complete edition of the works of Leibniz. The editors 
of this projected edition have reasons for believing that there are in 
America unpublished writings of Leibniz existing in the form of autograph 
collections or in manuscripts preserved in libraries, They ask any person 
who can give information regarding the existence of such writings to com- 
municate with Professor H. Diels, Niirnberger St. 65 II, Berlin. 

The publishing firm of Fritz Erhardt, of Leipzig, is bringing out the 
Selected Works of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. The Schelling has al- 
ready appeared in three volumes under the editorship of Otto Weiss and 
with an Introduction by Dr. A. Drews. The Fichte will be in six volumes, 
two of which have already appeared, and is edited by Dr. Fritz Medicus. 
Hegel is to have thirteen volumes, edited by Otto Weiss, and with an Intro- 
duction by Professor W. Dilthey. 


We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical 
periodicals : 

MIND, No. 69: R&. B. Haldane, The Logical Foundations of Mathe- 
matics; F. H. Bradley, On Our Knowledge of Immediate Experience ; 
Harold H. Joachim, Psychical Process; W. H. Winch, A Modern Basis 
for Educational Theory ; Discussions ; Critical Notices; New Books; 
Philosophical Periodicals ; Notes. 

THE HIBBERT JOURNAL, VII, 2: G. W. Balfour, Some Recent Inves- 
tigations by the Society for Psychical Research ; John Graham, New Facts 
on our survival of Death ; William James, The Doctrine of the Earth-Soul 
and of Beings Intermediate between Man and God ; 1. Ruigers Marshall, 
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Psychotherapeutics and Religion ; V. Scudder, The Social Conscience of 
the Future; Zhe Bishop of Tasmania, Is the Old Testament a Suitable 
Basis for Moral Instruction? /. . Muirhead, The Central Problem of the 
International Congress on Moral Education ; 2. Roderts, Jesus or Christ ; 
C. J. Keyser, The Message of Modern Mathematics to Theology ; Lucy C. 
Bartlett, A Great Reform in the Treatment of Criminals; 7. W. Burton, 
Christian Missions as Affected by Liberal Theology ; Z. RX. Farne/i, Relig- 
ious and Social Aspects of the Cult of Ancestors and Heroes ; Discussions ; 
Reviews ; Bibliography of Recent Literature. 

THe INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETuics, XIX,2: Frank Thilly, 
Friedrich Paulsen's Ethical Work and Influence; /. S. Mackenzie, The 
Late Dr. Edward Caird; 47 £. Sadler, The International Congress on 
Moral Education ; . H. Schroeder, Self-Esteem and the Love of Recog- 
nition as Sources of Conduct ; A//red W. Benn, The Morals of an Immor- 
alist — Friedrich Nietzsche, Il; Wilbur M. Urban, The Will to Make- 
Believe ; Cari Heath, Crime and Social Responsibility ; Book Reviews. 

THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHOLOGY, XX, 1: £. B. Titchener, 
The Psychophysics of Climate ; £. B. Titchener, A Demonstrational Color- 
Pyramid ; Robert M. Yerkes, and Charles S. Berry, The Association Re- 
action Method of Mental Diagnosis; F. Z. Wedls, Studies in Retardation 
as given in the Fatigue Phenomena of the Tapping Test; 2. 2. Gurley, 
Chapters for a Biological-Empirical Psychology ; 7. H. Leuba, On Three 
Types of Behavior ; Z. 2. Geissler, A Critique of Professor Wirth’s Methods 
of Measurement of Attention ; A/ma de Vries and Margaret F. Washburn, 
A Study of Retinal Rivalry in the After-image ; Psychological Litera- 
ture ; Book Notes ; Notes. 

Tue PsycHOLoGicaL Review, XVI, 1: Boris Sidis and H. 7. Kalmus, 
A Study of Galvanometric Deflections due to Psycho-physiological Proc- 
esses, Il ; 47, Meyer, The Nervous Correlate of Attention, II; £. £. Jones, 
The Waning of Consciousness under Chloroform; /. £. Boodin, Truth 
and Agreement. 

THe PsyCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, V, 12: C. A. Ellwood, Professor Ross's 
Conception of Social Psychology ; Psychological Literature ; Discussion ; 
Books Received ; Notes and News ; Indexes. 

VI, 1: &. F. Buchner, Psychological Progress in 1908 ; Psychological 
Literature ; Books Received ; Notes and News. 


Tue Monist, XIX, 1: £. Zausch, William James, the Pragmatist — A 
Psychological Analysis ; 7. H. Leuba, The Psychological Origin of Reli- 
gion; C. S. S. Pierce, Some Amazing Mazes. A Second Curiosity ; £. 
Monigomery, A Dialogue between an Idealist and a Naturalist ; £divor, 
The Philosophy of Personal Equation ; Zdifor, A Postscript on Pragma- 
tism; D. J. H. Ward, The Classification of Religions (Concluded) ; Criti- 
cisms and Discussions. 
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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, 
V, 25: J. A. Mac Vannel, Edward Caird; C. 4. Judd, The Doctrine of 
Attitudes ; F. NV. Spindler, Some Thoughts on the Concept ; Reviews and 
Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 


V, 26: F. M. Urban, On a Supposed Criterion of the Absolute Truth of 
Some Propositions ; /. LZ. Perrier, The True God of Scholasticism ; Reviews 
and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News ; 
Index to Volume V. 

VI, 1: & R. Marshall, Al\gedonics and Sensationalism ; Discussion ; 
Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and New Books; Notes 
and News. 

VI, 2: &. B. Perry, The Hiddenness of the Mind ; C. 4. Judd, What 
is Perception? Societies; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals 
and New Books ; Notes and News. 


ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE, XIV, 4: V. Norstrim, 
Naives und wissenschaftliches Weltbild; G. Zichy, Altruismus und 
Gerechtigkeit ; Z. Raff, Uber die Formen des Denkens ; Georg Wendel, 
Prolegomena ; Jahresbericht. 

KANT-STUDIEN, XIII, 4: WV. von Bubnoff, Das Wesen und die Vorausset- 
zungen der Induktion ; R. Hénigswa/d, Zum Begriff der kritischen Erkennt- 
nislehre ; A. Marty, Untersuchungen zur Grundlegung der allgemeinen 
Grammatik und Sprachphilosophie ; 7. Lossij, Thesen zur ‘‘ Grundlegung 
des Intuitivismus’’ ; Z. Marcus, Das Erkenntnisproblem ; ?. Wust, Kant 
und das Erkenntnisproblem ; Rezensionen ; Selbstanzeigen. 


ZeITSCHRIFT FUR L, 1 u. 2: 2. Miiller-Freienfels, Indi- 
viduelle Verschiedenheiten in der Kunst ; Auguste Fischer, Uber Reprodux- 
ieren und Wiedererkennen bei Gedachtnisversuchen; D. u. G. 
Révéesz, Experimentell-psychologische Untersuchungen mit Hiihnern ; 
Besprechung ; Literaturbericht. 

L, 3 u. 4: S. Witasek, Zur Lehre von der Lokalisation in Sehraum ; Z, 
Burmester, Theorie der geometrisch-optischen Gestalttauschungen; A. Fick, 
Zur Pathologie des Selbstbewusstseins ; Literaturbericht. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XXXIII, 12: 4. Bergson, Le souvenir du pré- 
sent et la fausse reconnaissance; G. Be/ot, La triple origine del'idée de 
Dieu ; A. Chide, La logique de l'analogie ; F. Picavet, Thomisme et phil- 
osophies médiévales ; Analyses et comptes rendus; Notices bibliograph- 
iques ; Revue des périodiques étrangers ; Table des matiéres. 


XXXIV,1: £. Durkheim, Examen critique des syst¢mes classiques sur 
l’origine de la pensée religieuse; 47. Beaunis, Comment fonctionne mon 
cerveau : essai de psychologie introspective ; /. Sageret, L’analogie scien- 
tifique ; £. Godb/ot, Un cas d’association latente; F. Picavet, Thomisme 
et philosophie médiévale ; Analyses et comptes rendus; Revue des péri- 
odiques étrangers. 
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Revue pe PurLosopuie, VIII, 12: F. Chovet, Des rapports de l’in- 
duction et de la deduction; G. Fonsegrive, Certitude et vérité; E. Peil- 
faube, L' organisation de la memoire, IV ; P. Duhem, Le mouvement ab- 
solu et le mouvement relatif, Il ; Analyses et comptes rendus ; Enseigne- 
ment philosophique. 

IX, 1: G. Fonmsegrive, Certitude et vérité (fin.); P Beaupuy, 
Psychologie de la pensée ; B. de Montmorand, Saint Vincent de Paul ; 
essai de psychologie religieuse ; Séraphin Belmond, L'etre transcendant 
d'aprés Duns Scot ; Analyses et comptes rendus ; Periodiques ; Enseigne- 
ment philosophique. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE, XVI, 6: G. Be/ot, Note sur 
la triple origine de l'idée de Dieu ; C. Bouglé, Marxisme et sociologie ; Z. 
Brunschvicg, Sur l'implication et la dissociation des notions; Z. Couturat, 
D'une application de la logique au probléme de la langue internationale ; 1. 
Delacroix, Note sur la christianisme et le mysticisme ; V. Delbos, La 
notion de substance et la notion de Dieu dans la philosophie de Spinoza ; 
G. Dwelshauvers, La philosophie de J. Lagneau; A. Lalande, Etat des 
travaux du ‘ Vocabulaire philosophique"’; P. Zafie, Sur la rapport de 
causalité ; X. Leon, Fessler, Fichte et la loge royale York a Berlin; £. 
Meyerson, La science et le réalisme naif; D. Parodi, La notion d’égalité 
sociale ; F. Rawh, L’idée d'expérience ; A. Rey, L'a priori et l'expérience 
dans les méthodes scientifiques; F. Simiand, La méthode positive en 
science économique; £. van Biéma, Le germe de l'antinomie Kantienne 
chez Leibniz; 4. Winter, Du réle de la philosophie dans la découverte 
scientifique ; 44. Winter, Note sur |'intuition en mathématiques ; Compte 
rendu des sections et des séances générales. 

Revue Néo-Scocastique, XV, 4: P. Mansion, Gauss contre Kant sur 
la géométrie non euclidienne ; 44. de Wulf, Le mouvement philosophique 
en Belgique; P. 4. Hoffmans, La genése des sensations d'aprés Roger 
Bacon ; S. Deploige, Le conflit de la morale et de la sociologie ; Melanges 
et documents ; Comptes-rendus. 

RIvIsta pi FrLosoria E Scienze Arrini, XIX, 4-6: R. Ardigo, 
L’inconscio ; G. Brunelli, La dottrina di Loeb sui tropismi e il metodo 
storico di Darwin e di Romanes ; 2. Mondo/fo, La filosofia della proprieta 
alla “‘costituente'’ e alla ‘‘legislativa’’ nella Rivoluzione Francese 
(fine.); A. Crespi, Il pensiero filosofico-giuridico di Cesare Beccaria ; 2. 
Varisco, La matematica nella scuola media; C. Ranzoli, Nota critica su 
l’'agnosteismo cristiano ; Per |'‘‘ anima della scuola"’; Autorelazioni, ana- 
lisi e cenni. 
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